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ADVERTISEMENT 


The  limits  of  this  Work  have  been  considerably  extended  since  its  first 
commencement.  The  following*  was  the  chief  cause  of  its  origin.  The 
constant  attendance  upon  Divine  Service  required  of  Students  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  aided  by  that  dislike  to  restraint  which  all  young  men  feel,  tends 
considerably  to  induce  a  distaste  for  religious  exercises,  and  too  frequently 
and  unhappily  terminates  in  disgust  with  our  Liturgy.  Cavillings  at  its 
length,  tediousness,  and  prolixity,  are  the  consequence ;  faults,  which 
having  no  real  existence  in  our  Form  of  Prayer,  are  to  be  looked  for,  and 
found  only  in  their  own  deficiency  of  pious  and  religious  sentiments.  At 
the  close  of  their  University  residence,  they  are  examined,  previous  to 
their  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  “Paley’s  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,”  the  text-book  of  that  science  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  In  this  author,  whose  liberal  principles,  on  many  subjects 
justly  to  be  praised,  seem,  in  the  case  of  Established  Forms  of  Worship, 
to  have  betrayed  him  into  error,  they  meet  with  a  confirmation,  and  that 
too  from  no  light  authority,,  of  those  very  faults  in  our  Liturgy  which  their 
own  want  of  piety  had  induced  ;  and  thus  strengthened  and  confirmed  in 
their  prejudices,  go  forth  into  the  world,  if  not  the  despisers  and  depreca- 
tors,  at  least  the  disaffected  Members  of  a  Church  possessed  of  such  a 
Liturgy.  To  correct  this  evil,  was  the  primary  object  of  this  Work.  In 
pursuing  the  subject,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enter  so  much  into  detail, 
that  it  at  length  assumed  more  the  appearance  of  a  Defence  of  the  whole 
Liturgy,  than  a  correction  of  erroneous  views  respecting  portions  of  it. 
An  acquaintance  with  a  few  Dissenters  gave  rise  to  the  argument  contained 
in  the  first  portion  of  the  Work,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  of  some 
avail  in  the  support  of  our  most  admirable  Establishment,  it  was  thought 
that  such  an  addition  would  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  author’s  original  in¬ 
tention. 

To  attack  the  writings  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Paley,  may  be  deemed  the 
height  of  arrogance :  but  no  man  is  infallible  ;  and,  while  here  I  attempt  to 
point  out  an  error  in  the  writings  of  this  great  and  estimable  character, 
I  beg  to  be  understood  as  in  no  way  desirous  (even  were  it  possible)  of 
depriving  him  of  all  the  just  praise  and  celebrity  which  he  deserves.  Of 
those  who  hold  the  man  and  his  labours  in  the  highest  estimation,  none 
can  exceed  myself,  in  the  admiration  that  I  entertain  for  his  high  and  tran- 
scendant  talents,  and  the  exemplary  use  that  he  made  of  them.  But  with 
all  this  prepossession  in  his  favour,  I  cannot  suffer  myself  to  be  so  blinded 
against  an  error,  and  that  too  of  no  trifling  importance,  as  not  to  attempt  a 
refutation  of  it,  and  a  prevention  of  the  evils  induced  by  it. 


\  -  •'  ..  ; :  . 


INTRODUCTION. 


IN  offering  to  those,  who  dissent  from  the  Protestant  Church 
of  England,  these  few  suggestions,  I  beg  to  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  as  being  in  no  way  desirous  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
upon  the  subject,  or  to  excite,  by  this  attempt  to  effect  mutual 
benefit,  lengthened  and  unchristian  hostilities.  I  wish  not  to 
deprive  any  of  that  right  of  private  judgment,  which,  as  it  is 
inseparable  from  our  nature,  deserves  to  be  cherished  and  fos¬ 
tered  in  common,  whatever  other  differences  may  exist ;  much 
less  is  it  my  object,  (although  to  be  successful  this  must  be  the 
consequence,)  by  causing  a  defalcation  in  the  members  of  the 
Dissenting  Houses  to  destroy  the  sources  of  maintenance  to 
any.  Private  peace,  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
it  is  my  desire  to  promote ;  nor  is  there  any  better  method  of 
insuring  this  than  by  making  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  an 
house.  Men  never  begin  to  differ  upon  and  discuss  religious 
points  without  becoming  violent.  Nor  is  this  any  thing  so 
astonishing.  On  comparatively  trifling  occasions  an  opinion 
may  be  surrendered  to  the  esteemed  judgment  of  another;  on 
this,  of  such  vital  importance  to  all,  where  an  error,  once  entered 
into,  may,  from  becoming  habitual,  never  be  retrieved,  no  indi¬ 
vidual  care  can  be  too  great.  It  is  for  ourselves  alone  that  we 
feel,  because  our  opinions  may  affect  ourselves  only.  Where, 
then,  if  contentions  of  this  kind  once  begin,  will  domestic  hap¬ 
piness  be  found  ?  Our  Saviour  himself  hath  warned  us  that  in 
one  house  there  shall  be  two  against  three,  and  three  against 
two.  And  although  his  words,  which  shall  endure  even  after 
this  perishable  world  has  been  obliterated,  must  needs  be  ful¬ 
filled,  still  it  is  our  duty  to  labour,  with  all  the  Christian  assi¬ 
duity  we  can  command,  to  obviate  the  universality  of  their 
accomplishment.  I  myself  have  seen  one  member  of  a  family 
become  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  rest  for  dissent  from  the 
Established  Church  ;  and  while  the  fruitless  endeavours  of  the 
individual  were  called  forth  to  convert,  as  was  hoped,  the  rest 
from  the  error  of  their  way,  an  object  was  thus  offered  to  them 
on  which  to  pour  their  contempt;  and  while  the  one  in  the 
height  of  enthusiasm  deemed  himself  a  martyr,  enduring  tribu¬ 
lation  and  shame  for  Christ’s  sake  ;  the  others,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  similar  zeal,  were  hurried  into  the  opposite  ex- 
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treme*  Such  miseries  are  of  themselves  enough,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  time  of  repentance,  which  will  sooner  or  later  arrive  to 
both,  when  they  reflect  upon  the  excesses  of  which  each  has 
been  guilty,  and  of  which  they  have  been  the  mutual  cause. 

To  some  indeed  it  may  appear  strange  to  talk  of  enthusiasm 
in  that  which  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  mankind.  An  argu¬ 
ment  in  its  favour  has  indeed  been  urged  on  the  ground,  that 
on  any  other  subject  it  is  seldom  more  than  pitied,  never  des¬ 
pised  or  blamed  ;  and  why  then,  it  is  asked,  is  it  not  admissible 
in  religion  ?  It  is  indeed  allowable  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
within  the  bounds  of  reason;  but  when,  like  the  Jumpers  of 
Wales,  or  the  Jerkers  and  Barkers  of  America,  the  pure  spiritu¬ 
ality  and  heartfelt  righteousness  of  the  Gospel  degenerate  into 
the  unreasonable  service  of  over-exerted  and  exhausted  nature : 
when,  instead  of  the  affections  and  duty  of  the  mind,  bodily 
exercise  is  introduced ;  when,  for  the  beauty  of  holiness,  a  mis¬ 
taken  zeal  and  fantastic  gestures  are  substituted ;  it  is  then  no 
longer  deserving  of  the  name  of  religion*  and  is  only  to  be 
regarded  by  Christians  with  sorrow  and  commiseration  for  the 
display  thus  made  of  the  infirmities  to  which  human  nature  is 
subject. 

As  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  of  this  country,  it  is 
impossible  to  view  the  continued  defection  from  its  pale,  and 
not  to  feel  for  the  consequence;  If  the  doctrine  of  general  con¬ 
sequences  be  in  any  degree  true  in  morality,  it  is  of  all  cases 
most  likely  to  be  so  with  respect  to  religion.  If  the  desertion 
of  a  few  tend  to  make  dissent  general,  as  a  natural  consequence 
the  greater  be  the  number  the  more  certain  is  the  evil  feared, 
and  the  more  strenuously  ought  it  to  be  combated.  And  how, 
after  all,  is  it  to  be  remedied  ?  Is  the  civil  power  to  be  called 
in  to  support  the  Establishment,  and  religious  liberty  to  be 
violated,  in  order  that  the  deserters  may  be  forced  into  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  rules  of  that  church  which  they  have  quitted  ? 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary.  If  it  be  in  any  degree  necessary 
to  maintain  a  Church  establishment,  (and  who  is  there  that  has 
studied  man  and  can  doubt  it?*)  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those 
who  are  attached  to  it,  to  evince  its  reasonableness*  and  the 
justice  of  its  claim  to  the  general  support;  but  that  system 
must  indeed  be  frivolous,  that  Church  government  faulty,  that 
form  of  worship  ridiculous,  and  that  faith  ill-grounded,  which 
can  require  the  strong  arm  of  civil  power  to  propagate  and  up- 

*  “  Such  is  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  that  the  experience  of  all  ages 
teaches  us,  even  without  referring  to  the  written  word  of  God,  that  religion 
cannot  subsist  in  the  world  without  public  rites,  public  worship,  and  public 
teaching ;  nor  can  these  offices  be  performed  with  any  degree  of  propriety  or 
effect,  but  by  persons  duly  appointed  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose.” — 
Bishop  Tomline  on  the  23d  Art. 
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hold  it.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Although  such 
principles  are  generally  true,  they  are  not  so  universally,  for 
there  yet  exists  one  religion,  whose  genius  is  such,  as  to  require 
a  more  than  ordinary  vigilance  to  curb  and  restrain  it.  The 
open  and  candid  bearing  of  the  Protestant  faith  suits  not  the 
covert  and  insinuating  machinations  of  Catholicism,  and  to 
allow  in  these  dominions  equal  liberty  to  each,  would  be  to 
afford  the  latter  a  superiority  over  the  former,  neither  politic, 
nor  consistent  with  the  belief  and  feelings  of  by  far  the  majority. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  evident,  that  in  every  society  and  order 
of  men  there  will  be  one  or  more  leading  characters,  who  give 
a  tone  to  the  proceedings  of  the  rest,  and,  virtually  at  least, 
direct  and  govern  them.  That  too  much  stress  is  laid  by  the 
populace  on  names  and  terms  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The 
Romans  could  submit  to  the  military  despotism  of  an  emperor, 
or  the  multiplied  tyranny  of  a  decemvirafce  and  triumvirate,  but 
to  have  ascribed  to  any  of  these  the  title  of  king  would  have 
been  to  have  excited  a  civil  war  in  the  Latin  capital.  The  Jews 
could  renounce  the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  for  the  pomp,  dignity, 
and  valour  of  a  temporal  monarch.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  at  the 
present  day.  Whether  the  church  government  be  Episcopalian 
or  Presbyterian  is  in  the  end  of  trivial  importance.  Under  each 
form,  under  every  form,  however  diversified,  there  will  always 
be  those,  there  must  of  necessity  be  those,  who  will  hold  a 
superiority  over  the  rest ;  and  whether  the  chief  situations  are 
determined  by  proper  authority,  or  obtained  by  common  con¬ 
sent  as  due  to  the  learning  and  piety  of  any  individual,  can 
make  no  sort  of  difference.  The  only  fear  in  the  church  of 
England  is,  that  these  high  offices  should  not  be  properly 
bestowed,  although  this  is  nothing  more  than  that  abuse  of 
power  which  experience  generally  has  taught  us,  if  not  to  ex¬ 
pect,  at  least  not  to  wonder  at.  With  pride  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  appointments  have  of  late  years  been  such  as  none  can 
blame,  and  the  list  of  bishops  furnishes  us  at  the  present  day 
with  the  names  of  some  of  the  ablest,  most  venerable,  and  most 
learned  characters  of  the  age.  In  societies  where  the  chief  seats 
are  the  gifts,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  general  voice,  the 
choice  of  a  fit  and  proper  person,  however  well-intentioned  the 
electors  may  be,  however  far  removed  from  those  prejudices 
that  affect  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  is  far  less  likely  to  be  rightly 
conducted,  than  by  the  cool  reflection  of  one  accustomed  by  the 
office  which  he  holds  to  study  the  character  of  man,  and  to 
select  those  that  are  best  fitted  for  the  intended  duty ;  not  to 
omit  that  whatever  influence  adulation  may  have,  the  servile 
submission  to  a  minister,  so  much  inveighed  against  by  popular 
ignorance,  is  far  less  hurtful  to  the  principles  of  him  who  can 
bend  to  it,  than  the  abject  subservience  to  the  crowd,  whose 
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favour  is  at  all  times  transitory,  and  at  best  can  only  be  fostered 
and  secured  by  renewed  flattery.  The  pedagogue  of  every 
assembly  must  not  only  yield  in  many  points  to  their  views,  but 
must  continue  in  his  servility  ;  while  the  man  of  real  merit,  who 
scorns  to  gain  an  unfair  ascendancy  by  prostitution  of  talents, 
and  subjection  of  principles  to  popular  errors,  will  frequently 
And  himself  discarded  and  neglected,  and  his  opinions  ridiculed 
and  despised  by  the  thoughtless  multitude. 

The  real  objection  against  episcopacy  in  England,  though  this 
affect  not  the  form  generally,  appears  to  be,  the  inordinate 
emoluments  which  are  attached  to  some  bishoprics,  and  which 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be  attached  to  all.  That  this  is  an 
evil,  as  laying  a  snare  for  the  integrity  of  the  clergy  cannot  be 
disputed,  although  the  remedy  for  it  may  not  so  readily  be  made 
out.  Many  of  them  are  not  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  holders 
for  the  necessary  expences,  and  these  are  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
incurred  in  fulfilling  the  arduous  duties  required  of  them.  The 
visitations  through  their  diocese,  and  the  attendance,  whether 
right  or  not  in  them  as  bishops,  required  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
are  duties  not  to  be  performed  without  an  adequate  income ; 
more  particularly  when  the  people,  however  ready  they  may  be 
to  cavil  at  other  times  with  the  expenditure  of  their  spiritual 
superiors,  expect  on  occasions  such  as  those  of  a  visitation, 
some  little  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  something  more  than 
ordinary  liberality.  Could  an  equalization  of  those  funds,  at 
present  so  ill  distributed  among  the  Bishops,  be  effected,  it  would 
at  least  be  productive  of  this  good,  it  would  allow  to  each  a 
sufficient  income,  it  would  not  give  an  inordinate  excess  to  one, 
and  it  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  plurality  of  benefices, 
which,  while  it  increases  their  income,  adds  also  to  their  labour ; 
but  above  all,  it  would  preclude  the  possibility  even  of  those 
unfair  insinuations,  which  those,  who  cannot  endure  to  behold 
men  of  real  talents  raised  above  them,  are  so  ready  on  ail  occa¬ 
sions  to  throw  out,  viz.  that  the  vote  of  a  Bishop  is  always  en¬ 
sured  to  the  minister  by  the  expectation  of  future  aggrandizement, 
and  a  more  elevated  translation.  Let  those  who  are  shameful 
enough,  without  proper  grounds,  to  urge  such  unfair,  ungenerous, 
and  debasing  accusations,  learn  that  it  behoves  them  before  they 
make  them ;  first,  to  shew  that  the  principles  of  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  vacillate  with  every  change  of  the  ministry.  For  it  is 
unreasonable  and  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  minister  would 
introduce  into  the  house  those,  who  would  be  likely  to  oppose 
whatever  measures  he  brought  forward.  In  an  age  and  country 
like  ours,  there  are  not  wanting,  many  of  both  parties  deserving 
of  an  elevation  to  the  bench,  but  surely  in  the  choice  from 
amongst  these,  the  minister,  who  acts  justly  towards  the  public, 
will  not  be  unmindful  of  political  opinions. 
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But  why,  it  is  argued,  make  the  Bishops  temporal  Peers 
at  all  ?  why  introduce  them  into  situations  where  political  dis¬ 
cussions  must  naturally  engage  their  attentions  ?  This  is  a 
question  more  difficult  perhaps  than  the  last  to  reply  to.  It  may 
indeed  be  difficult  to  shew  why  they  should  ever  have  been 
placed  in  such  situations  ;  but  it  is  still  more  so  to  shew  how  it 
were  possible  to  deprive  them  of  these  powers  which  of  right 
belong  to  them.  But  I  shall  not  alone  contend  that  it  is  right 
for  the  Bishops  to  have  seats  among  the  Peers,  I  shall  moreover 
contend,  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  our  government,  the 
Church  has  a  right  to  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  these  two  assemblies  have  any  power,  which  they  certainly 
have,  over  the  church  property,  then  is  it  but  just,  and  right, 
that  there  should  be  those  in  each  of  them,  who  should  have 
such  an  interest  in  this  property,  as  would  engage  them  to 
support  and  defend  it  with  their  utmost  ability. 

These  defects,  as  they  are  termed,  in  our  church  establishment, 
are  frequent  causes  of  dissent  to  those  who  deem  them  such. 
In  a  wTork  of  this  nature,  therefore,  they  required  some  consi¬ 
deration,  and  however  little  to  the  purpose  what  has  been  said 
may  appear,  it  is  still  offered  in  the  hope  that  it  may  at  least 
be  productive  of  an  enquiry  into  the  reasonableness*  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  My  chief  argument  endeavours  to  prove  that  in  every 
order,  rank,  and  society  of  men,  there  will  be  some  leading 
persons,  who,  virtually  at  least,  if  they  possess  no  delegated 
authority,  will  direct  the  proceedings  of  the  rest.  What  is  true 
of  all  other  orders  of  men  is  equally  so  of  the  clergy,  for  amongst 
them  there  must  always  be  a  few  who  conduct  and  govern  the 
rest ;  and  this  is  all  that  Bishops  are.  This  is  episcopacy. 

*  The  reasonableness  of  the  system  is  all  that  I  have  here  aimed  at.  Those 
who  wish  for  authority  in  favour  of  episcopacy  from  Scripture,  the  fathers, 
and  ancient  and  continued  usage,  will  do  well  to  consult  Bishop  lomiine, 
on  the  23rd  Article. 
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PART  I. 


A 


SHORT  AND  EASY  METHOD 

OP 

ARGUING  WITH  DISSENTERS. 


Many  and  various  unhappily  are  the  causes  of  dissent  from  the 
Established  Church.  There  are  those,  who  quit  us  for  conscience 
sake,  because  they  dislike  our  form  of  prayer,  or  rather  fixed 
forms  of  prayer  generally;  and  there  are  those,  who,  from  private 
pique  to  the  officiating  minister,  or  from  dissatisfaction  with  the 
convenienties  offered  in  the  Parish  Church,  leave  its  fostering 
and  parental  roof,  the  house  in  which  they  have  been  bred,  to 
look  for  better  accommodations  and  greater  kindness  among 
strangers.  To  these  last  argument  would  be  of  no  avail.  I  would 
only  exhort  them  as  a  friend,  and  a  well-wisher,  to  remember, 
that  hatred  and  pride  have  ever  been  deemed  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  and,  that  if  there  be  any 
fault  in  deserting  the  church  (of  which,  if  the  necessity  of  an 
establishment  be  proved,  there  can  be  no  doubt)  with  this  fault 
are  they  chargeable,  in  addition  to  the  sins  of  malice  and  ill-will 
towards  their  minister,  and  a  deficiency  in  that  humility  which 
it  becomes  all  Christians  to  practise,  and  which  ought  to  have 
taught  them  with  David,  that  “  it  were  better  to  be  but  a  door¬ 
keeper  in  the  house  of  God,”  than  to  have  the  most  comfortable 
and  advantageous  situation  among  those  who  are  estranged  from 
us.  It  is  to  those,  who  cannot  conscientiously  conform  to  our 
church  service,  that  I  now  address  myself,  because  they  will 
doubtless  be  willing  to  listen  to  reason  and  argument,  coming 
as  I  trust  it  does  in  candour  and  truth,  and  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  benefit  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

To  the  nonconforming  Protestants  of  England,  under  whatever 
denomination  or  sect  they  may  arrange  themselves,  whether 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  or  Baptists  ;  whether  the  followers 
of  Wesley,  or  of  Wickliffe  ;  Arminians  or  Calvinists ;  to  all  who 
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dissent  from,  and  conscientiously  denounce  an  established  form 
of  prayer,  I  now  address  myself.  Among  those  named,  there 
are,  I  am  well  aware,  some  who  differ  from  us  respecting  doctri¬ 
nal  points,  although  there  are  none  who  disagree  with  us  on  the 
most  essential  topics,  on  those  topics  which  regard  our  eternal 
salvation.  Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  the  two  great  leading 
distinctions  of  all  these  sects,  both  admit  the  full  efficacy  of  the 
vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  insufficiency  of  ourselves 
to  do  any  thing  for  ourselves  in  obtaining  salvation  ;  briefly, 
that  there  is  but  one  name  given  under  Heaven,  whereby  men 
can  be  saved.  The  measure  and  fullness  of  God’s  grace,  the 
great  stumbling  block  and  rock  of  offence  amongst  us,  does  not 
respect  our  eternal  salvation,  it  only  has  reference  to  our  ex¬ 
ertions  in  this  life.  Why  then  quit  us  for  such  differences,  why 
for  these  refuse  us  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ?  Are  we  not 
Christians  and  brethren  ?  You  reply  indeed,  “  we  quit  you  not 
willingly,  but  we  have  no  other  expedient ;  all  that  we  demand 
is  some  trifling  concession,  some  small  amendment,  and  we  are 
friends.”  But  who,  let  me  ask,  is  to  decide,  where  human 
wisdom  is  left  to  its  own  feeble  efforts,  or  rather  where,  by  its 
enquiries,  it  has  entangled  itself  ?  Are  the  majority  to  decide,  or 
the  minority  ?  Surely  you.  must  allow  the  majority  the  pre¬ 
ference,  and  we  of  the  Established  Church  have  a  majority  of 
five  to  one,  over  all  dissenters  from  us  ;  which,  of  course,  would 
be  much  greater,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  latter  body  is 
broken  into  a  great  variety  of  sects,  each  of  whom  would  think 
themselves  equally  entitled  with  all  others  to  have  such  additions, 
or  amendments,  made  to  our  Articles  or  Liturgy,  as  their  parti¬ 
cular  opinions  would  require. — u  Why  then  (you  answer)  let  not 
us,  since  we  are  willing,  quietly  recede  from  you,  and  worship 
God  as  we  think  beat  ?” — I  reply,  66  because  you  give  our  com¬ 
mon  enemies,  the  Romanist,  the  irreligionist,  the  Deist,  and,  if 
such  an  one  exist,  the  Atheist,  an  argument  against  us,  that  has 
much  weight  with  the  misinformed  ;  and  by  so  doing  injure 
materially  the  holy  cause  of  God,  and  true  religion.  You  bring 
upon  us  the  charge  of  discord/' 

But  your  main  cause  of  dissent  is,  the  dislike  to  a  Liturgy,  to 
an  established  form  of  prayer  ;  your  preference  for  extemporary 
worship.  I  shall  not  argue  this  question,  as  it  has  commonly 
been  discussed  by  those  who  have  supported  the  side  that  I  now 
defend.  Their  object  generally  has  been  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  a  Liturgy  to  extemporary  prayer,  by  comparing  the  benefits 
and  deficiencies  of  both,  and  deciding  according  to  the  aggregate 
of  each.  This  plan  has  been  so  often  brought  forward,  and  so 
skilfully  managed,  that  it  would  be  arrogance  in  me  to  attempt 
a  repetition  of  it,  were  there  even  any  hope  that  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  benefit  those  to  whom  I  write  j  and  who,  I  pre- 
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sume,  already  to  have  considered  and  decided  upon  these  argu¬ 
ments.  I  shall  adopt  a  different  line,  and  endeavour  to  support 
the  two  following  propositions  ;  first,  That  an  established  form 
of  prayer  is  necessary  ;  secondly,  that  no  advantage  is  to  be 
obtained  from  extemporary  prayer,  which  is  not  also  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  our  Liturgy.  It  is  necessary  to  make  out  the  first 
of  these,  because  if  that  cannot  be  maintained,  it  is  needless  to 
enquire  further. 


SECT.  I. 

I  contend  that  an  established  form  of  prayer  is  necessary.  As 
I  address  myself  to  Christians,  I  shall  first  endeavour  to  support 
this  proposition  by  shewing  that  forms  of  worship,  though  not 
enjoined,  are  sanctioned  by  Scripture.  First,  let  us  look  to  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  performance  of  all  sacrifices  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  there  was  a  regular  order  established  by  the 
law  for  the  performance  of  the  sacrifices  ;  and  although  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  that  law,  which  was  found  by  St.  Paul  to  be 
unto  death,  were  entirely  done  away  by  that  purer  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel,  which  was  the  substance  of  the  shadow,  yet  the 
moral  spirit  of  that  code  must  still  be  acknowledged  as  influen¬ 
cing  us,  for  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  this  spirit,  but  to  fulfil  it. 
And  chief  amongst  the  moral  lessons’  derivable  from  these  rites 
and  ceremonies,  is,  the  necessity  of  a  regular  pre-ordained  form 
of  worship,  for  I  now  speak  more  to  the  forms  than  the  prayers 
themselves.  One  day  in  seven  was  observed  by  the  Jews, 
according  to  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  and,  that  on  these 
days,  there  was  a  regular  set  form,  we  learn  from  the  Gospels  ; 
for  our  Saviour  went  into  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  as  his 
custom  was,  and  stood  up  for  to  read,  but  having  read,  he  sat 
down  to  expound  to  the  people.  Now,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
argued  hence,  that  this  is  the  precise  form  to  be  used  by  us  on 
all  similar  occasions,  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  our  Saviour, 
by  thus  conforming  to  the  practices  which  he  found,  allowed  and 
approved  regularity  and  order  in  worship.  I  think,  from  hence, 
it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  a  certain  order  and  conformity  of 
worship  in  external  things  alone,  is  both  approved  of  and 
sanctioned  by  Scripture. 

But  if  order  be  requisite  in  the  externals  of  religion,  how 
much  more  so  in  the  prayers  themselves,  which  are  the  life  and 
essence  of  these  forms  ?  And  this  also  is  to  be  proved  from 
Scripture.  For,  first,  to  adduce  the  great  example  of  our  Lord 
and  Master,  Christ,  whose  servants  we  all  are,  and  therefore  are 
bound  to  obey  him.  When  his  disciples  asked  how  they  should 
pray,  he  gave  them  a  form  of  prayer,  which  has  been  recorded 
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by  two  of  the  Evangelists,  and  has  been  in  constant  use  in  the 
Church  ever  since ;  is  still  so  amongst  all  Christians,  even  amongst 
those  who  refuse  established  forms  of  prayer.  John  the  Baptist 
had  also  instructed  his  disciples  in  a  form  which  was  then 
in  common  use  amongst  them,  as  must  be  inferred  from  the 
words  of  the  Apostles  to  Christ.  St.  Paul  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  strikes  directly 
at  the  root  of  this  evil,  by  reproving  the  praying  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  to  which  unchristian  practice  extemporary 
prayer  is  a  near  approach ;  for  how  can  the  people  join  in  that 
prayer,  the  substance  of  which  they  are  ignorant  of,  until  it  has 
been  uttered,  and  then  have  to  determine  in  their  own  minds 
whether,  or  no,  it  be  such  an  one  as  they  can  subscribe  to,  and 
unite  in  imploring  God  to  grant.  St.  Paul  seems  most  particu¬ 
larly  to  decry  that  confusion  and  rhapsody  of  thought  which  ever 
attend  those  sudden  effusions  of  the  mind,  of  which  extemporary 
prayer  must  consist ;  for  if  prayer,  be  preconcerted  by  the  minis¬ 
ter,  it  is  then  a  form  of  prayer  with  this  only  difference,  that  it 
is  not  known  by  the  people  previous  to  its  delivery,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  deficient  in  that  liveliness,  which  is  accounted  by 
those  who  prefer  it,  the  chief  beauty  and  excellence  of  extem¬ 
porary  prayer.  But  the  passage  to  which  I  refer  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  is  the  following.  C(  How  is  it  then,  brethren 
when  ye  come  together,  every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a 
doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpretation. 
Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying.”*  As  though  he  would 
have  said,  you  come  together,  each  of  you  ignorant  of  what  the 
rest  desire,  and  thinking  only  of  yourselves,  and  in  this  jargon 
and  chaos  of  opinions  and  thoughts,  no  common  good  is  ob¬ 
tained  ;  restrain,  therefore,  these  your  propensities,  and  let  all 
things  be  so  rightly  ordered,  that  Christian  edification  may  be  the 
result.  And  shortly  after  he  adds,  t(  God  is  not  the  author  of 
confusion,  but  of  peace, ”f  concluding  thus,  “  Let  all  things  be 
done  decently,  and  in  order.” J  All  of  which  seems  as  adverse 
as  possible,  to  those  unexpected  ebullitions  of  prayer  and  praise 
to  God,  which  the  nonconforming  portion  of  the  religious  com¬ 
munity  profess  to  find  so  much  delight  in,  and  deem  the  purest 
method  of  praying  to  God.  It  cannot,  however,  after  this,  be 
urged  as  the  Apostolic  system.  With  respect  to  the  evidence, 
that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  may  afford,  it  is  sufficient  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  Jews  possessed  a  Liturgy,  which  was  in  common 
use  in  their  synagogues,  even  during  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  § 

The  want  of  a  preconcerted  form  of  prayer  is  productive  also 

*  Cor.  14,  26.  f  Ibid.  33.  J  Ibid,  40. 

§  Horne’s  Intro,  v.  3,  p.  242. — See  also  the  end  of  Wheatley’s  Introduction 
to  his  “  Illustration  of  the  Common  Prayer.” 
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of  an  evil,  of  which  I  shall  have  cause  to  complain  hereafter; 
and  it  is  this  evil  at  which,  I  conceive,  the  remark  of  St.  Paul, 
cited  above,  was  particularly  directed.  The  lower  orders  of 
every  congregation,  and  these,  in  the  country  particularly,  form 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  every  congregation,  cannot  turn 
with  that  readiness,  that  could  be  wished,  from  one  portion  of 
Scripture  to  another ;  and  the  hurry  of  searching  for  the  one 
appointed  by  the  minister  would  cause  great  contusion  and  in¬ 
attention  amongst  them.  “  Let  all  things,  then,  be  done  to 
edifying;”  acquaint  them  beforehand  with  what  they  are  to 
read  when  they  come  together,  that  either  no  unnecessary  hurry 
may  disturb,  or  delay  protract  the  period  set  apart  for  Divine 
Service.  Let  there  be  one  mind  amongst  them,  and  let  not  one 
be  busied  in  considering  one  portion  of  Scripture,  while  another 
is  praving ;  let  not  one  have  a  psalm,  another  a  doctrine,  or  a 
third  a  prophesy,  but  let  unity  of  soul  and  purpose  reign  through 
all  their  hearts.  As  I  have  begun  by  shewing  that  Scripture 
sanctions  established  orders  and  forms  of  worship,  so  let  this 
argument  given  above  assure  us  of  the  reasonableness  and 
utility  of  such  forms,  and  consequently  of  their  necessity. 

“  Since,  therefore,  (to  draw  to  a  conclusion,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Wheatly)  this  imposition  of  a  national  precomposed  Liturgy 
is  warranted  by  the  constant  practice  of  all  the  ancient  Jews, 
our  Saviour  himself,  his  Apostles,  and  the  primitive  Christians; 
and  since  it  is  a  grievance  to  neither  clergy  nor  laity,  but  ap¬ 
pears  quite  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  from  their  concurrent 
testimonies,  as  by  our  own  experience,  to  be  so  highly  expedient, 
as  that  there  can  be  no  decent  or  uniform  performance  of  God  s 
worship  without  it ;  our  adversaries  themselves  must  allow  it 
to  be  necessary.  And  if  so,  they  can  no  longer  justify  their 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  upon  account  of  its 
imposing  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.  as  a  national  pre¬ 
composed  Liturgy ;  unless  they  can  shew,  that  though  national 
precomposed  Liturgies  in  general  may  be  lawful,  yet  there  are 
some  things  prescribed  in  that  of  the  Church  of  England  which 
render  it  unlawful  to  be  complied  with  :  which  that  they  cannot 
do,  is,  I  hope,  (though  only  occasionally,  yet)  sufficiently  shewn 
in  the  following  illustration  of  it  "—Introductory  Discourse. 


SECT.  II. 

Our  second  proposition  is,  that  no  advantage  is  to  be  obtained 
from  extemporary  prayer,  that  is  not  also  to  be  obtained  from 
our  Liturgy.  We  have  already  endeavoured  to  make  out,  and 
we  trust  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  that  Liturgies  gene- 
rally  are  necessary  $  the  present  object  is  the  defence  of  the 
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Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the  line  of  defence  that 
I  take  for  it  is,  that  diversify  the  forms  of  worship  as  much  as 
you  will,  whether  into  prayers  or  praises ;  confessions  or  abso¬ 
lutions  ;  blessings  or  denunciations ;  let  our  miseries  be  what 
they  may ;  our  desires,  however  numerous,  provided  they  are 
in  accordance  with  Christianity;  our  gratitude,  however  fer^ 
vent ;  our  charity,  however  universal ;  our  piety,  however  warm 
and  rational ;  we  shall  find  every  thing  suited*  to  our  wants  or 
capacities  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Religious  worship  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  portions ; 
prayer  and  praise.  Prayer  comprehends  all  our  requests  to 
God,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  whether  for  blessings 
temporal  or  eternal ;  for  grace  to  assist  us  in  this  present  state, 
or  pardon  and  redemption  in  a  future;  for  the  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  this  life,  or  the  joys  and  perfections  of  another. 
Praise  comprises  all  those  acts  and  words  by  which  we  express 
our  gratitude,  and  return  thanks  to  God  for  vouchsafing  all  his 
mercies  to  us ;  and  it  also  comprehends  those  duties  of  adora¬ 
tion  and  glory,  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  creatures  to 
pay  to  Him,  our  Creator,  to  whom  we  owe  all  things  here,  and 
from  whom  alone  we  can  expect  any  blessedness  hereafter. 
Under  these  two  distinctions,  thus  explained,  and  thus  under¬ 
stood,  I  intend  to  take  a  survey  of  our  English  Liturgy. 

In  order  to  propitiate  the  mercy  of  God,  u  with  the  heart,  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth,  confession  is 
made  unto  salvation/ ’  Confession,  then,  is  a  species  of  prayer,, 
and  is  the  means  whereby  we  express  to  God  our  repentance 
for  past  errors,  in  the  earnest  hope  and  expectation,  that  by 
true  repentance  and  confession  made,  we  shall  induce  him  to 
forgive  us  our  offences  against  him,  and  assist  us  mercifully  for 
the  future.  How  properly  then  does  our  Church  Service  com¬ 
mence,  first,  with  an  exhortation  to,  secondly,  with  a  confession 
of,  and  thirdly,  with  an  assurance  of  absolution  for  our  sins  from 
God,  provided  that  our  repentance  is  sincere  and  unfeigned. 
But  when  we  wish  to  enter  more  particularly  into  our  wants, 
how  precise,  yet  how  brief  and  pathetic  are  all  her  requests. 
Do  we  wish  for  that  greatest  earthly  blessing,  peace,  the  last 
comfortable  legacy  of  our  Redeemer,  we  have  a  daily  collect  for 
it ;  do  we  want  assistance  during  the  day,  or  protection  from  the 
perils  and  dangers  of  night,  prayers  for  each  are  given  us,  to 
which  all  of  us  can  supply  our  own  peculiar  cases  in  thought, 
and  yet  all  retain  a  unity  of  purpose.  Are  we  good  subjects 
and  well-wishers  to  the  established  polity  of  the  country,  we 
have  petitions  for  favour  and  grace  to  the  king  and  ail  the  royal 
family,  the  clergy,  the  parliaments,  the  council,  the  magis¬ 
trates,  and  all  who  are  in  authority ;  and,  lastly,  for  all  estates 
of  men.  Have  we  a  friend  ill,  a  relation  in  the  great  pain  and 
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peril  of  child-birth,  do  we  know  an  orphan  or  a  widow,  the 
houseless  or  unprotected ;  not  one  is  forgotten  in  this  form  of 
prayer,  which  seems  like  an  earthly  Providence  to  have  fore¬ 
known  all  the  miseries  of  man,  and  to  have  provided  here  some 
alleviation  for  them.  For  should  the  time  of  famine  come  upon 
us,  or  a  drought  oppress  the  land;  should  wars  and  tumults 
encompass  us,  or  any  common  plague  or  sickness  prevail  amongst 
us  ;  should  an  unpropitious  season  have  fallen  upon  us,  we  have 
not  to  betake  ourselves  by  any  sudden  transport  of  sorrow  to 
cry  unto  God,  but  are  prepared  with  proper  forms  for  each 
occasion,  in  which  we  can  soberly  confess  our  sins  and  repen¬ 
tance  to  him,  and  implore  his  gracious  favour  to  avert  the 
impending  evils, 

Although  the  breaking  our  service  into  short  sentences,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  brief  ejaculations,  in  which  the  people  unite  with 
heart  and  voice  to  aid  the  minister  in  his  supplications  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  be  of  itself  a  form  admirably  adapted  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  and  piety  of  the  congregation ;  yet  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  great  as  it  is,  is  attended  with  an  inconvenience,  which, 
though  it  does  not  outweigh  the  benefit  produced,  materially 
affects  and  detracts  from  that  energy  and  sublimity,  for  which 
our  Liturgy  is  so  remarkable.  Nor  is  the  truth  of  this  obser¬ 
vation  any  where  better  exemplified  than  in  the  Litany.  The 
enumeration  of  the  sundry  and  manifold  evils,  with  which  in 
this  mortal  life  we  are  beset,  is  of  all  things  calculated  to  subdue 
our  pride,  and  teach  us  our  dependence  on  the  providence  of 
Heaven.  The  more  numerous  these  appear,  and  the  more  readily 
they  are  brought  to  our  remembrance,  the  more  fervent  will  our 
feelings  of  piety  to  God  be,  and  the  more  sincere  our  humility. 
How  beautifully  has  this  been  effected  in  the  following  passage, 
seldom  viewed,  as  here  represented,  in  a  collected  form,  but 
broken,  for  the  excellent  reason  adduced  above,  into  short  sen¬ 
tences.  “  From  all  evil  and  mischief;  from  sin,  from  the  crafts 
and  assaults  of  the  devil ;  from  thy  wrath,  and  from  everlasting 
damnation  ;  from  all  blindness  of  heart;  from  pride,  vain-glory, 
and  hypocrisy  ;  from  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  unchari¬ 
tableness  ;  from  fornication,  and  all  other  deadly  sin ;  and  from 
all  the  deceits  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  from  light¬ 
ning  and  tempest ;  from  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine ;  from 
battle  and  murder,  and  from  sudden  death  ;  from  all  sedition, 
privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion ;  from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy, 
and  schism ;  from  hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  thy  word 
and  commandment;  good  Lord  deliver  us.”  How  complete  is 
this  enumeration;  how  eloquent  its  expressions;  how  humili¬ 
ating  its  effect ! 

There  are  few  things,  either  in  poetry  or  oratory,  that  pro¬ 
duce  so  sublime  an  effect  as  an  invocation,  enforced  by  the 
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repetition  of  former  benefits  ;  and  of  this  kind  few  can  equal, 
certainly  none  surpass  the  following,  in  the  variety  and  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  blessings  enumerated.  We  thus  invoke  the  aid  of 
our  Redeemer,  “  By  the  mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation  ;  by 
thy  holy  nativity  and  circumcision;  by  thy  baptism,  fasting, 
and  temptation ;  by  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  by  thy 
cross  and  passion  ;  by  thy  precious  death  and  burial ;  by  thy 
glorious  resurrection  and  ascension  ;  and  by  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  good  Lord  deliver  us.”  How  rapidly  do  all  these 
splendid  scenes  of  our  redemption  pass  in  review  before  us ; 
how  deep  the  obligation  to  Him  who  performed  them;  how 
comfortable  the  assurance  to  us  that  he  who  did  endure  them 
still  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  both  ready 
and  willing  to  make  intercession  for  all  those  who  come  unto 
God  through  Him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them. 

So  comprehensive  is  this  our  Liturgy.  What  can  the  heart 
of  man  require  that  is  not  here  anticipated  ?- — What  can  we 
desire  that  is  not  here  expressed  ? — And  what  greater  benefit, 
then,  is  there  in  extemporary  prayer,  that  should  cause  so  many 
of  our  fellow-Frotestants  to  desert  the  Established  Church  ? — 
Can  any  thing  be  asked  in  extemporary  prayer,  that  is  not  asked 
here  ?  Or  can  any  minister  more  successfully  anticipate  the 
wants  of  all,  without  intruding  upon  those  desires  of  each,  which 
belong  especially  to  privacy ;  and  which,  as  they  can  never  in¬ 
terest  any  but  individuals,  so  they  ought  never  to  be  introduced 
into  public  services  ? 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  our  praises  and  thanksgivings. 
When  confession  has  humbly  been  made  upon  our  knees,  we 
rise  with  a  due  sense  of  our  humility  to  God,  and  in  the  words 
which  he  himself  hath  given  us,  in  the  Psalms  of  the  inspired 
favourite  of  God,  we  celebrate  his  praise,  we  adore  his  holy 
name ;  we  praise  Him,  we  bless  Him,  we  magnify  Him ;  we 
offer  our  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Him,  our  all-bounteous  Creator 
and  Preserver.  We  listen  to  the  gracious  predictions  of  the 
Old,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  New  Testament;  we  are 
inspired  with  gratitude  by  the  promises  of  both ;  and  rising  in 
this  state  of  mind,  we  pour  forth  our  -thanks  unto  Him  as  our 
Redeemer  and  mighty  Deliverer.  While  on  our  knees  to  God 
in  prayer  for  his  mercies  and  blessings,  we  forget  not  to  return 
humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  him  for  past  favours  vouchsafed 
unto  us,  and  for  all  those  gracious  gifts  which  he  hath  afforded 
us  *  Again  too,  as  for  particular  miseries  we  have  especial 
prayers  appointed,  so  when  the  blessing  has  been  sent  pro¬ 
pitiously  to  our  desires,  we  return  our  grateful  recognition  of  his 
kindness  to  us,  in  suitable  and  appropriate  forms.  Could  any¬ 
thing  more  be  effected  by  the  most  ecstatic  fervency  of  gratitude  > 
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_ by  the  most  sudden  and  unexpected  expressions  of  praise  ? 

Here  we  soberly  know  and  feel  the  greatness  of  our  debt  to 
Him  for  all  his"  blessings,  and  our  insufficiency  adequately  to 
repay  Him ;  there  we  are  hurried  away  by  our  feelings,  which 
are  less  governable  the  more  they  are  believed  to  be  religious, 
and  rush  with  irrespectful  haste  into  that  presence  where  angels 

fear  to  tread.  #  .  . 

Such  is  the  argument  I  offer,  as,  I  trust,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christian  charity,  to  those  who  are  the  cause  of  dissention  and 
schism  in  the  Church  of  England.  I  would  briefly  recapitulate 
it.  Is  it  possible  to  deny  the  necessity  of  order  and  regularity, 
not  only  in  the  externals  of  worship,  but  in  the  prayers  them¬ 
selves  ?  If  there  be  any  necessity,  or  even  supposing  for  a 
moment  that  there  be  no  necessity  for  these  forms,  still,  I  ask, 
what  do  you  gain  by  extemporary  prayer?  Can  you  ask  for 
more  than  is  here  asked  for,  consistently  with  the  limits  that 
must  circumscribe  public  services,  and  prevent  their  intruding 
on  private  worship  ?  Will  not  the  dissenting  minister,  by  such 
constant  repetition  of  your  wants,  at  length  fall  into  a  regular 
set  of  phrases  adapted  to  each,  and  which  will  shortly  be  as 
familiar  as  any  written  Liturgy  ?  What  is  there  omitted  in  our 
form  ?  There  may  be  too  much— what  then  is  there  superfluous 
in  it  ?  Is  it  too  long  and  tedious  ?  surely  one  hour  and  a  quarter, 
the  utmost  extent  of  time  occupied  by  it,  cannot  be  considered 
so.  The  weekly  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  you  complain  is 
tiresome.  But  are  your  own  ministers  entirely  free  from  this 
defect  ?  And  if  a  thing  be  once  expressed  well,  why  need  it  be 
repeated  under  any  other  form  of  words  ?  .  Do  you  require  a 
weekly  or  even  an  annual  revision  of  the  written  word  of  God  ? 
Is  the  repetition  of  this  tiresome  ?  Does  it,  by  its  frequency, 
become  uninteresting  to  you  ?  Do  its  gracious  promises,  or 
dreadful  denunciations  fall  with  less  efficacy  on  your  ears,  be¬ 
cause  they  always  return  clothed  in  the  same  phrases  and  w’ords  ? 
and  yet  this  Liturgy  is  composed  of  scriptural  phrases  and 
words  ?  Why  can  you  conform  to  the  constant  and  continual 
use  of  the  one,  and  yet  not  of  the  other,  which  is  its  offspring  ? 

To  your  candour  and  liberality  I  leave  the  effect  of  these  argu¬ 
ments.  We  often,  however,  lose  the  benefit  of  reading  for  want 
of  some  friend  to  push  us  to  a  decision  ;  and  being  unwilling  to 
force  ourselves  to  a  final  determination,  leave  the  question  for 
future  judgment,  and  for  a  more  convenient  season  of  delibera¬ 
tion.  That  season  most  probably  never  comes ;  for  the  novelty 
of  the  work  having  passed  away,  and  its  arguments  forgotten, 
it  is  deemed  too  tedious  to  refresh  our  minds  by  a  second  perusal. 
The  consequence  is  obvious,  the  effect  and  benefit  of  our  enquiry 
is  lost.  To  prevent  this  evil  is  my  last  effort  for  you.  Answer 
me,  then,  at  once  to  these  two  questions ;  Is  there  anything  to 
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be  asked  or  thought  of  in  extemporary  prayer  which  is  not 
anticipated  in  our  Liturgy  ?  Is  it  possible  to  express  more 
forcibly,  piously,  pathetically,  and  briefly,  what  is  here  ex¬ 
pressed  ?  If  you  be  a  dissenter  from  the  established  form  of 
worship,  and  you  answer  to  these  in  the  negative,  let  your  prac¬ 
tice  be  the  assurance  of  your  conviction,  and  promote  that 
uniformity  of  worship,  and  unity  of  purpose,  which,  as  it  is  so 
necessary  and  useful  to  every  community,  you  find  in  such 
mature  perfection  in  our  Liturgy. 


PART  II. 


A  CONSIDERATION 

or 

DR.  PALEY’S  REMARKS 


RESPECTING 


I 


FORMS  OF  PRAYER, 

WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THEIR  CORRECTION. 

I  intend  to  treat  of  the  complaints,  urged  in  Dr.  Paley’s  Chapter 
“  Of  Forms  of  Prayer  in  Public  Worship/’  under  two  divisions, 
in  which,  from  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  they  seem  natu¬ 
rally  to  arrange  themselves.  The  first  will  be  the  defects  or  in¬ 
conveniences,  as  he  has  termed  them,  which  are  inseparable 
from  all  liturgies;  the  second,  those  deficiences  or  errors  peculiar 
to  our  own  Form  of  Prayer.  Each  of  these  will  be  considered 
in  the  two  following  chapters  : — 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Defects  to  which  all  Liturgies  are  subject. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Faults  peculiar  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England . 


D 
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CHAP  I* 

Of  the  Defects  to  which  all  Liturgies  are  subject . 

“These  advantages  of  a  Liturgy  are  connected  with  two  prin¬ 
cipal  inconveniences :  first,  that  forms  of  prayer  composed  in 
one  age  become  unfit  for  another,  by  the  unavoidable  change  of 
language,  circumstances,  and  opinions  :  secondly,  that  the  per- 
petual  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words  produces  weariness 
and  inattentiveness  in  the  congregation.  However,  both  these 
inconveniences  are  in  their  nature  vincible.  Occasional  revi¬ 
sions  of  a  Liturgy  may  obviate  the  first,  and  devotion  will  supply 
a  remedy  for  the  second  :  or  they  may  both  subsist  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  and  yet  be  outweighed  by  the  objections  which 
are  inseparable  from  extemporary  prayer.” — Pal .  Mor.  Phil . 
B.  5,  c*.  5. 

Now,  in  opposition  to  an  authority  so  high  and  respectable 
as  that  of  Dr.  Paley,  I  shall  contend,  that  for  the  first  incon¬ 
venience  alleged  above  there  is  no  foundation  whatever.  That 
in  a  Liturgy  such  as  ours  is,  used  as  ours  is  by  all  sorts  and 
degrees  of  people,  and  that  too  so  constantly,  and  written  in  the 
style  and  language  that  it  is  written  in,  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  change  anticipated  should  occur,  and  consequently  that  no 
inconvenience  whatever  can  arise.  As  this  is  made  by  many  a 
strong  objection,  and  as  here  it  is  supported  by  such  a  name,  I 
must  beg  a  more  than  usual  attention  and  candour  in  my  readers, 
while  they  proceed  with  me  in  the  discussion  about  to  be  entered 
upon.  I  shall  attempt  to  make  out  two  great  points ;  viz.  firsts 
that  from  its  style ,  and  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  it 
is  not  subject  to  those  changes  which  are  so  often  feared  ;  and 
secondly,  that  circumstances  strongly  favour  its  immutability. 

1.  From  its  style  and  language ,  then,  I  contend,  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  changes  that  some  suppose.  By  style  I  mean 
those  forms  of  expression,  or  idioms,  made  use  of  in  the  work ; 
by  language  the  words  in  which  those  expressions  are  clothed  ; 
for  both  of  these  are  liable  to  decline,  and  not  only  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  a  country  may  become  obsolete,  but  the  meaning  in 
which  words  were  originally  used  may  be  lost  entirely*  or  con¬ 
verted  to  an  essentially  different  one. 

Now  for  the  style  of  our  Liturgy  it  is  both  simple  and  scrip - 
turaL  As  to  its  simplicity  it  scarcely  needs  any  demonstration. 
It  is  not  formed  of  long  and  flourishing  sentences,  classically 
turned  and  elegantly  finished  ;  but  for  the  most- part  consists  of 
short  though  expressive  ejaculations ;  requiring  no  labour  to 
keep  the  attention  fixed  upon  them,  and  not  wearying  by  their 
length  the  devotion  of  the  mind,  nor  drawing  it  off  from  that 
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duty  which  ought  at  such  a  moment  alone  to  engage  it.  Even 
where  the  prayers  are  at  all  long,  the  sentences  of  which  they 
are  formed  are  not  so  ;  and  the  phrases  in  common  use  through¬ 
out  it  are  such  as  all  can  understand ;  are  of  the  plainest  and 
most  intelligible  nature ;  of  the  most  frequent  and  vulgar  oc¬ 
currence,  and  consequently  the  least  liable  to  change.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  lengthened  and 
painful  deviations  to  which  extemporary  prayer  is  subject.  I 
say  painful,  because  it  is  a  species  of  pain  to  the  mind,  to  be 
so  long  kept  in  expectation  of  the  close  of  a  petition,  sometimes 
even  of  the  object  of  it.  To  hear  an  extemporary  prayer  deli¬ 
vered,  without  seeing  the  act  of  supplication  with  which  the 
people  accompany  it,  we  should  be  apt  to  consider  it  rather  a 
discourse  than  a  prayer,  so  widely  does  the  minister  at  times 
wander  from  the  subject,  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  that  state 
of  mind  which  can  alone  give  efficacy  to  prayers,  and  the  nature 
of  that  faith  which  can  alone  render  them  acceptable.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  is  all  this  ecstacy  of  thought  from  the  calm  sublimity,  the 
mild  yet  warm  devotion,  to  be  met  with  in  our  Liturgy.  Here, 
indeed,  there  seems  to  be  the  beauty  of  holiness  ! 

But,  besides  being  simple,  the  style  is  also  scriptural.  This 
requires  something  of  a  proof  to  substantiate  it.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  merely  to  affirm  that  our  Liturgy  is  composed  as  nearly  in 
the  style  of  scripture  as  possible ;  this  must  be  shewn  by  a 
longer  process,  and  illustrated  by  examples.  As  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  any  one  portion  of  it  in  preference  to  another,  I  shall 
briefly  run  through  the  morning  service  as  coming  the  first,  and 
then  enter  into  a  more  particular  investigation  of  the  Litany ; 
because  that  so  nearly  comprehends  all  the  expressions,  certainly 
all  the  difficult  ones,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Liturgy,  that  if  that 
be  proved  strictly  scriptural,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  that  the  rest  is  so.  The  morning  service  opens  with 
several  texts  of  scripture,  some  one  or  two  of  which  are  to  be 
read  by  the  minister.  An  exhortation  to  the  confession  of  sins 
succeeds,  which,  as  itself  informs  us,  is  founded  on  a  scriptural 
basis.  The  Confession  follows  ;  and  this  I  shall  take  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  to  show  how  strictly  scriptural  the  phrases  used  in  the 
Liturgy  are.  I  shall  simply  transcribe  the  Confession,  and  give 
marginal  references  for  the  passages  in  the  Bible. 


Almighty4  and  most  merci¬ 
ful1*  Father ;  VVe  have  erredc 
and  strayedd  from  thy  ways  like 
loste  sheep.  We  have  followed 
too  much  the  devices1  and  de¬ 
sires?  of  our  own  hearts.  We 
have  offended11  against  thy  holy 


(a  Gen.  17;  1.  Exod.6;3.  Job, passim.) 
(b  Exod.  34  ;  6.  Luke  6  ;  36.)  <c  Isa. 
63  ;  17.  Matt.  22  ;  29.)  (d  Isa.  53  ;  6) 
(e  Matt.  10;  6.  15;  24)  ('  Prov.  19;  21. 
Ps.  10;  2.)  (*  Gen.  6;  5.  Ps.  10;  3.) 

(h  2  Chron.  28;  13.) 
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laws.  We  have  left  undonek 
those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done.  And  we  have 
done1  those  things  which  we 
ought  not  to  have  done;  And 
there  is  no  health111  in  us.  But 
thou,0  Lord,  have  mercy11  upon 
us  miserable0  offenders.  SpareP 
thou  them,  O  God,  which  con- 
fess<l  their  faults.  Restore1*  thou 
them  that  are  penitent  ;s  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thy  promises8  de¬ 
clared  unto  mankind  in  Christ 
Jesu  our  Lord.  And  grant,  O 
most  merciful  Father,  for  his 
sake,1  that  we  may  hereafter 
live  a  godly,v  righteous, w  and 
sober*  life,  to  the  gloryy*of  thy 
holy  name.  Amen.* 


(k  Matt.  23;  23.  Lu.  11;  42.)  (!  Gen. 
20;  9.)  (m  Ps.  67;  2.)  (“  Ps.  4;  1.  6; 
2.  9;  13.  25;  15.  27;  8.  123;  3.  Lu.  17; 
13.  (°  Job  16;  2.  I  Cor.  16;  9.)  (p  Ps. 
39;  13.  Joel  2;  17.)  (*i  Lev.  26;  40. 

Num.5;7.  Neb.  1 ;  6.  Ps.  32;  5.  1  Joh. 
1;9)  (r  Ps.51;  12.  Isa.  57;  18.  Acts 
I;  6.)  (“Mark  1;  15.  Luke  13;  3,  5. 
16;  30,  31.)  (*  Matt.  10;  22.  Mark  13; 

9.  4;  17.  Luke  6;  22.  21;  17.  Job.  14; 
13/15;  16.  16;  24.  1  Joh.  3;  22.)  (v  Ps. 
12;  I.  32;  6.  2Tim.  3;  12.  Tit.  2;  12.) 
(w  Matt.  13;  43.  25;  37,46.  Rom,  5;  19.) 
(x  1  Thess.  5;  6,  8.  Tit.  2;  2,  4.  1  Pet. 
5;  8)  (y  Joh.  17;  5,  22.  1  Thess.  2  ;  20. 
Heb.2;  10.  3;3.)  (z  Ps.41;  13.  72;  19. 
89;  52.  106;  48.  Matt.  6;  13. 


This  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  shew  the  sort  of 
proof  to  be  given  of  the  scriptural  style  of  our  Liturgy.  The 
Absolution  that  follows  is  equally  scriptural  with  the  Confession. 
To  this  succeeds  the  Lord’s  prayer,  to  be  found  in  Matt.  vi. 
9 — 13,  and  Luke  xi.  2 — 4.  A  few  brief  ejaculations  from  scrip¬ 
ture  come  next,  after  which  is  read  a  Psalm,  calling  on  the 
congregation  to  raise  their  hearts  in  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
God.  This  is  done  by  rehearsing  a  portion  of  the  book  of  Psalms, 
in  which  all  the  congregation  join.  Two  lessons,  one  from  the 
Old,  the  other  from  the  New  Testament  succeed ;  each  of  which 
is  followed  by  a  kind  of  hymn ;  the  first,  a  compilation  from 
Scripture ;  the  second,  the  hundredth  Psalm.  There  are  two 
others  also  to  be  read,  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister  ; 
the  first  of  which  is  again  a  scriptural  compilation,  the  second, 
a  passage  from  St.  Luke’s  Gospel.  The  Creed,  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  scriptural  phrases  and  words,  concludes  as  it  were  the 
first  half  of  the  service,  in  which  confession  of  sins  has  been 
made,  God  glorified,  and  our  faith  expressly  and  unequivocally 
declared;  all  of  which  appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
method  of  paving  the  way  to  God’s  indulgence,  and  inducing 
him  to  grant  us  those  petitions  for  future  blessings,  which  we 
are  about  to  offer  to  him.  A  few  collects  precede  the  Litany, 
which,  as  it  comprises  all  our  wants  and  all  our  miseries,  I  intend 
to  make  the  great  foundation  for  the  truth  of  my  argument,  by 
shewing,  as  was  done  with  the  Confession,  that  it  is  composed 
throughout  of  scriptural  phrases  and  words. 
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O  God  the  Father11  of  Heaven, b 
have  mercy  upon  us,°  miserabled 
sinners. e 


The  term  Father  used  here  is  only 
the  distinguishing  epithet  of  the  first 
person  in  the  Trinity,  and  does  not 
mean  the  Father  of  Heaven.  (a  Matt. 
16;  17-  24;  36.  Luke  2;  49-  24;  49- 
Joh.  passim.)  (b  Neh.  1;  4.  2;  4.  Psal.  136;  26.)  («Psal.4;l.  6;  2.  9;  13.  25;  15. 
27;  8.  31;  9-  51;  1.  86;  16.  123;  3.  Luke  17;  13.)  (d  Job  16;  2.  1  Cor.  15;  19  ) 
(e  Luke  18;  13.  6;  32,  33,  34.  PsaL  1;  1,5.  51, 13.) 


O  God  the  Son,a  Redeemer1’ 
of  the  world,0  have  mercy  upon 
us,  miserable  sinners. 

Isaiah  41;  14.  43;  14.  44;  6,  24.  48;  17. 
Gal.  3;  13.)  (c  Psal.  9;  8.  49;  1.  Isa.  34; 
17.  4;  42.  6;  33,  51.  8;  12.  12;  47-  16; 
2  Cor.  5;  19-) 

O  God  the  Holy  Ghost, a  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,b  have  mercy  upon  us,  mise¬ 
rable  sinners. 

O  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious 
Trinity,  three  persons,  and  one 
God,  have  mercy  upon  us,  mise¬ 
rable  sinners. 

thets  are  all  so  frequeutly  to  be  met  with 


(a  Matt.  8;  29.  14;  13.  26  ;  63.  27; 
43,  54.  Mark  1 ;  1 .  3;  1 1 .  Luke  1 ;  35. 
3;  38.  4;  41.  Joh.  1;  34.  3;  18.  5;  25. 
9;  35.  10;  36.  )  1 ;  4.  Acts  8;  37-  9;  20.) 
(b  Job  19;  25.  Psal.  19;  14.  78;  35. 
49;  7.  54;  5,8.  Luke  1;  68.  24;  21. 
1.  Matt.  24;  14.  Joh.  1;  10,  29.  3;  16, 
20,  33.  Rom.  3;  6.  4;  13.  11;  12,15. 


(a  Acts  5;  3,4.  Joh.  15;  26.  Acts  2; 
32,  33.  Heb.9;  14.  Acts  pass.)  bJoh. 
15;  26.  1  Pet.  1;  11.  and  of  conse¬ 

quence  all  the  texts  that  prove  the 
unity  of  the  Father  and  Son,  for  which 
v.  Joh.  pass. 

The  word  Trinity,  though  not  used 
in  Scripture,  is  too  simple  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
it  has  retained  its  present  meaning 
since  the  second  century.  The  epi- 
in  Scripture  as  not  to  require  instances. 


Remember  not,a  Lord,  our 
offences, b  nor  the  offences  of 
our  forefathers;0  neither  take 
thou  vengeanced  of  our  sins : 
sparee  us,  good  Lord,  spare  thy 
people,  whom  thou  hast  re¬ 
deemed  with  thy  most  precious 
blood, g  and  be  not  angryh  with 
us  for  ever. 


(a  Psa.  25;  7.  79;  8.)  (b  Rom.  4;  25.) 
(c  Jer.  11;  10.  Exod.  20;  5.)  (d  Deut. 
32;  35,  41. 43.  Judg.  11;  36.  Psa.  94; 
1.  99;  8.  Isa.  47;  3.  Jer.  51;  36.  Rom. 
3;  5.  12;  19.  2  Thess.  1;  8.)  (e  Psa. 
39;  13.  Joel  2;  17.)  Deut.  21;  8. 

Psa.  74;  2.  71;  23.)  1  Pet.  1;  19.) 

(h  Psa.  2;  12.  79;  5.  80;  4.  85;  5.) 


From  all  evila  and  mischief  ;b 
from  sin,0  from  the  craftsd  and 
assaultse  of  the  devil  ;f  from  thy 
wrath, g  and  from  everlasting11 
damnation.k  Good  Lord,  deliver 


(*  Psalm,  41  ;  1.  121  ;  7.  Matt.  6  ; 
13.  Luke  11;  4.)  (b.  Exod.  32 ;  12, 

22.  Job,  15;  35.  Psalm, 7;  14.  10, 

7.  28  ;  3.  36  ;  4.  52  ;  1.  Prov.  1 1  ; 
27.  Acts,  13  ;  10.)  (c.  The  Bible 

Passim.)  (d.  Mark,  14;  1.  Luke,  20, 

23. )  (e.  Esther,  8  ;  11.  Acts,  14  ;  5.) 
(f.  1.  Pet.  5;  8.  Eph.  6  ;  12.  l.Joh. 
3;  8.  Matt.  12;  24.  Joh.  8  ;  44. 

Matt.  18;  34.  2  Cor.  4;  4.)  (e  Num.  16;  46.  Deut.  9;  7.  29;  28.  Ezra.  5;  12. 
Job,  21;  20.  Isa.  13; 9.  Hab.  3;  2.  Matt.  3;  7-  Rom.  2;  5,  8.  5;  9.  13;  4.) 

Dan.  12;  2.  Matt.  19;  22.  Luke,  18;  30.  Joh.  3;  16.  5;  24.  6;  27,  40,  47.) 
(k  Matt.  23;  14,  33.  Mark,  3;  29.  12;  40.  Luke,  20;  47.  Joh.  5;  29.)  (l  Jud.  10; 
15.  1  Sam.  4;  8.  12;  10.  Psalm,  79;  9.  Matt.  6;  13.  Luke,  11;  4.; 


US. 
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From  all  blindness*1  of  heart ; 
from  pride/  vain-glory/  and 
hypocrisy  ;d  from  envy/ "hatred/ 
and  malice/  and  all  uncharita¬ 
bleness.11 

26;  26.  Gal.  5;  20.)  (f  1  Cor.  5;  8.  14; 
1  Pet.  2;  I.)  (h  1  Cor.  8;  1.  13;  pass. 
22.  3;  10.  2  Pet.  1 ;  7.) 

From  fornication/  and  all 
other  deadly  sin/  and  from  all 
the  deceitsc  of  the  world/  the 
flesh/  and  the  devil/ 

7.)  (e  Joh.  3;  6.  Rom.  8;  5,  6,  7.  9;  8. 
19.  6;  8.  Col.  2;  11.  1  Joh.  2;  16.) 


(a Rom.  1 1 ;  25.  Epli,  4;  18.  Joh. 1 1;  40. 
2  Cor.  3;  4.)  (b  Isa.;  9  9.  25;  11.  Psalm, 
10;  2.  Mark,  7;  22.  1  Joh.  2;  16.) 

(c  Gal.  5;  26.  Phil.  2;  3.)  (d  Matt.  23; 
28.  Mark,  12;  15.  Luke,  12;  1.  Jam. 
3;  17.  I  Pet.  2;  1.)  («/Rom.  1;  $9, 

1  Tim.  6;  4.  Tit.  3;  3.  Jam.  4;  5.) 
(f  Psa.  109;  3,  5.  Prov.  10;  12.  15;  17* 
20.  Eph.  4;  31 .  Col.  3;  8.  Tit.  3;  3. 
1  Tim.  1 ;  5.  2;  15.  4;  12.  2  Tim.  2; 


(a  2  Chr.  21 ;  1 1 .  Isa.  23;  1 7.  Acts,  1 5; 
20.  Col.  3;  5.  1  Thess.  4;  3.)  (b  Jam, 
3;  8.  Rom.  5;  12,  21.  6;  23.)  (c  Psa. 
43;  1.  55;  11,  23.  Mark,  7;  22.  Rom. 
1;  29.  3;  13.)  (d  Psa.  17;  14.  Isa.  13; 
11.  Matt.  18;  7.  Joh.  1 ;  10,  29*  2  Joh. 
1  Cor.  5j  5.  2  Cor.  7;  1.  Gal.  5;  16, 
(f  vide  sup.  “  assaults  of  the  devil.”) 


From  lightning*1  and  tern-* 
pest/ from  plague/  pestilenced 
and  famine  $e  from  battle/  and 
murder/  and  from  sudden11 
death. 


(a  Psal.  144;  6.  Matt.  24;  27.  Luke, 
17;  24.  Rev. 4;  5.  8;  5.  II;  19.16;  18.) 
(b  Psa.  11;  6.83;  15.  Isa.  30;  30.  54;  1 1. 
Matt.  8;  24.  Heb.  12;  18.  2  Pet.  2; 
17.)  (c  Eod.  11;  1.  Num.  16;  46  to 
49.  Psa.  91;  10.  106;  29,  30.  Mark, 
^  5;  29.)  (d  Lev.  26;  25.  Psai  78;  50. 

91;  3,  6.)  (eGen.  12;  10.  26;  1.  Psal.  33;  19.  37;  19.  105;  16.  Isa.  51;  19. 
V®?;  ?9;  18.  Ezek.  6;  11.  Amos,  8;  11.  Luke,  4;  25.  15*  14.  Rom.  8;  35.) 
(f  Psal.  55;  18.  76;  3.  89;  43.  1  Cor.  14;  8.)  (*  Exod.  20;  13.  Psal.  10;  8. 

94;  6.  Matt.  19;  18.  Mark,  15;  7.  Luke,  23;  19-  Rom.  1 ;  29.)  fh  Psal.  102;  24, 
1  Thess.  5;  Deut.  7;  4.  Psa,  64;  7.  Mark,  13;  36.) 

Fromall  sedition/ privyb  con-  (a  Luke,  23;  13.  Acts, 24;  5.  Gal.  5; 

spiracy/  and  rebellion  ;d  from  ?°*)  0  (b  1  Kinss>  2;  44-  Acts>  5;  2.) 

all  falsee  doctrine  lieresv  f  and  ?  2  ^arn‘  15;  12*  2  KinSs>  12;  20' 

411  laibe  UOCinne,  Heresy,  ana  Jer.  11;9.  Acts,  23;  13.)  (dDeut.3l: 

schism/  from  hardness11  of  27.  1  Sam.  15;23.  Job.  34;  37.  Prov. 

heart,  and  contempt15  of  thy  17\1L)  (eMatt.  16;  12.  Eph.4;i4, 

wordi  and  commandments  Jr  s*  i*  \  cK' J*9  *  gas! 

,hT>  ,,  __  20.  2  Pet.  2;  1.)  (g  1  Cor.  12;  25.) 

(h  Psa.  11;  12,  Matt.  19;  8.  Mark,  3;  5.  10;  5.  16;  14.  Rom.  2,  5.)  (k  Psal. 
1 19;  22.  323;  3,4.  Prov.  18;  3.)  Q  Mark,  16;  20.  Luke,  4;  36.  Joh.  I;  1,  14.) 
(“  Matt-  15J  3*  22;  46;  38,  Mark,  7;  8.  Luke,  15;  29.  Joh.  13;  34.) 


By  the  mystery*1  of  thy  holy 
incarnation  /  by  thy  holy  nati¬ 
vity0  and  circumcision/  by  thy 
baptism/  fasting/  and  tempta- 
tion.g 


3;  7.  20;  22.  21;  25.  Mark,  1;  4.  10 

1  Pet.  3,  21.  Malt.  3;  13, 14,  16.  Mark, 
(f  Matt.  17;  21.  Acts,  10;  30.  14;  23 
c*  Matt.  4;  1,  11.  Luke,  4;  13.) 


(a  Mark,  4;  11.  Eph.  5;  32.  6;  19. 
Col.  I;  26,  27.  1  Tim.  3;  16.)  (b  Isal 

7;  14.  Matt.  1;  23.  1  Tim.  3;  16.) 

(c  Gen.  1 1;  28.  Ruth,  2;  1 1.  Jer.  46; 
16.  Ezek.  16;  3.  Matt.  1;  18.  Luke, 
1;  35.)  (d  Joh.  7;  22,23.  Rom.  2,25, 
28,29.  1  Cor.  7;  19.  Phil.  3;  3. 

Col.  3;  11.  Luke,  2;  21.)  (e  Matt. 
38.  11;  30.  Rom.  6;  4.  Eph.  4;  5. 
1;9.  Luke,  3;  7,  12,  21.  Matt.  28;  19.) 
1  Cor.  7;  5.  Matt.  4;  2.  Luke,  4, 2.) 
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By  thine  agony*  and  bloody 
sweat  ;*  by  thy  cross*5  and  pas¬ 
sion;0  by  thy  precious  deathd 
and  burial  ;e  by  thy  glorious 
resurrection?  and  ascension  ;S 
and  by  the  coming11  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 


(a  Luke,  22;  44.)  p  Matt.  10;  38. 
16;  24.  Mark,  8;  34.  10;  21.  15;  21, 

Luke,  14;  27.  9;  23.  Job.  19;  17. 
1  Cor.  1;  17.  Gal.  6;  14.  Phil.  2;  8. 
Col.  1;  20.  2;  14.  Heb.  12;  2.)  (c  Acts, 
1;  3.  Matt.  27;  45,  46,  50-53.  Mark, 
1 5;  27,  28, 29,  33, 34,  37, 38.  Luke,  23; 
35,  36,  39,  44, 45, 46.  Job.  19;  29,  30.) 
(d  Ibid.)  (e  Matt.  27;  57*66.  Mark, 
15;  42-47.  Luke,  23;  50-56.  Joh.  1.9; 
38-42.)  (f  Joh.  1 1;  25.  Acts,  1;  22.  2;  31.  4;  2, 33.  17;  18.  lPet.l;3.  3;  2L) 
(e  Joh.  20;  17.  6;  62.  Eph.  4;  8,9-  Luke,  24;  50,  21.)  (h  Acts,  1;  8.  2;  1,  2, 
17.  Jch.  14;  16,26.  15;  26.  16;  7.) 


In  all  time  of  our  tribulation  ;a 
in  all  time  of  our  wealth  ;b  in 
the  hour  of  death,0  and  in  the 
day  of  judgement.11 

1.  Ill;  7.  Isa. 9;  7.  42;  1.  61;  8.  Jer. 
2  Thess.  1;  5.) 

We  sinners  do  beseech*  thee 
to  hear  us,  O  Lord  God ;  and 
that  it  may  pleaseb  thee  to  rule0 
and  governd  thy  holy  churche 
universal  in  the  right  way.f 

12;  23.  Ezra,  8;  21.  Psa.  107;  7.  Acts, 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
keep  and  strengthen*  in  the 
trueb  worshipping  of  thee,  in 
righteousness0  and  holinessd  of 
life,  thy  servant  George,  our 
most  gracious  Kinge  and  gover¬ 
nor. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
rule  his  heart  in  thy  faith,*  fear,b 
and  love;0  and  that  he  may  ever¬ 
more  have  affiance  in  thee,  and 
ever  seek  thy  honour  and  glory  ,d 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  be 
his  defender*  and  keeper,  giving 
him  the  victoryb  over  all  his 
enemies. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
bless*  and  preserve15  all  the 
Royal  Family. 


(a  Deut.  4;  30.  Joh.  16;  33.  Acts, 
14;  22.  Rom.  5;  3.  8;  35.  2  Cor.  1;4. 

2  Thess.  1;  4.)  (b  Deut.  8;  17.  Psal. 
49;  6,  10.)  (c  Num.23;  10.  Psal.  23; 
4.  44;  19.  107;  14.  Ezek.  18;  32. 

1  Cor.  15;  55,  56.)  (dPsal.  89;  14.  101; 
10;  24.  Joh.  5;  22.  9;  39.  Rom.  1;  32. 


(a  Acts.  26;  3.  Job.  42;  4.  Psal.  80; 
14.  118;  25.  Jonah, 1;  14.  Mai.  1;9) 
(b  2  Sam.  7;  29.  1  Chron.  17;  27-  Job. 

6;  9.)  (c  Matt.  2;  6.  Mark.  10;  42. 
Col.  3;  1 5.)  (d  Psa.  67;  4.  Isa.  9;  6, 7. 
22;  21.)  (e  Matt.  16;  18.  Acts,  20;  28. 
1  Cor.  I;  2.  10;  32.  11;  22.  15;  9. 

1  Tim.  3;  5)  (£  Gen.  24;  48.  1  Sam. 

13;  10.  2  Pet.  2;  15.) 

(a  Luke,  22;  32.  1  Pet.  5;  10.) 

0>  Luke,  16;  1 1.  Joh.  4;  23.)  (c  Matt. 
3;  15.  5;  6.  Joh.  16;  8,  10.  Acts,  24;  25.) 
(d  Psa.  93;  5.  110;  3.  Lu.  1;  75.  Rom. 
1 ;  4.  6;  19,22.  2  Cor.  7;  1.  Heb.  12;  10, 
14.)  (e  1  Tim.  2;  1;  2.  1  Pet.  2;  13,17.) 


(a  Matt.  17;  20.  Luke,  17;  5.  Rom. 
10;  17.  Gal.  5;  6,  22.)  (b  Isa.  8;  13. 
Heb.  12;  28.  1  Pet.  1;  17.  3;  15.) 

(c  Rom.  12;  9;  10.  13;  10.  Phil.  1;  9. 
1  Thess.  4;  9.)  (d Joh.  8;  49,  54.  12;  26. 
Luke,  2;  14.  Acts,  12;  23.) 

(a  Psa.  20;  1.  59;  1.  Isa.  31;  5.) 
(h  Psa.  98;  1.  Prov.  21;  31.  1  Cron. 

29;  11.) 


(a  Psa.  29;  11.  67;  1. 115;  12.)  (b  Psa. 
12;  7.  41;  2.  64;  l. 


That  it  may  please  thee  to 
illuminate4  all  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons,  with  true  know¬ 
ledge1’  and  understanding0  of  thy 
word  ;  and  that  both  by  their 
living^1  and  preachinge  they  may 
set  it  forth,  and  shew  it  accord- 
ingly. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
endue  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
and  all  the  Nobility,  with  grace, 
wisdom,  and  understanding. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
bless4  and  keepb  the  magis¬ 
trates  ;°  giving  them  grace  to 
execute  justice, d  and  to  main¬ 
tain  truth. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
bless  and  keep  all  thy  people.4 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
give  to  all  nations,  unity,4 
peace,b  and  concord.0 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
give  us  an  heart  to  love4  and 
dreadb  thee,  and  diligentlyc  to 
live  after  thy  commandments.d 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
give  to  all  thy  people  increase4 
of  graceb  to  hear  meekly0  thy 
word,  ^nd  to  receive  it  with 
pure  affection, d  and  to  bringe 
forth  the  fruitsf  of  the  Spirit. 

That  is  may  please  thee  to 
bring  into  the  way4  of  truth  all 
such  as  have  erred,b  and  are 
deceived.0 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
strengthen4  such  as  do  stand, b 
and  to  comfort0  and  help  the 
weak-hearted,d  and  to  raisee  up 


(a  Heb.  10;  32.)  f  ilial.  2;  7.  Luke 
1;77.  II;  52.  Phil.  3  ;  8.  Col.  I;  9.) 
( c  Matt.  15;  16.  Luke  24;  45,  1  Cor. 
14;  19,  20.  2  Tim  2;  7)  (d  Rom.  12; 
18.  2  Cor.  13;  11.  Tit.  2;  12.  Heb.  13; 
18.  1  Pet.  4;  2.)  (c  Matt.  4;  17.  10;  7. 
Luke  4;  18,  19.  9;  2,  60.  Acts  5;  42. 
17;  3.  I  Cor.  I ;  23.  Tit.  1 ;  3.) 


Ihe  scriptuality  of  these  words  has 
been  proved  before,  except  those  which 
are  distinguishing-  terms  amongst  our¬ 
selves. 


(a  Psa.  29;  1 1 . 67;  1 .  1 15;  12.)  (b  Ps. 
17;  8.  25;  20.  Lu.  4;  10. 19;  43.  2Thess. 
3;  3.  Jude  24.)  (c  Ezra  7;  5.  Lu.  12; 
11»  58.  Tit.  3;  1.)  (d  Gen.  18;  19. 
Lieut.  33;  21.  2  Sam.  8;  15.  Ps.89;l4.) 
(e  Ps.  15;  2.  25;  10.  96;  13,  Prov.3;  3. 
20;  28.) 

(a  Psa.  72;  2.  77;  15,  20.  79;  13.  Joel 
2;  17.  Mic.  7;  14.) 


(8Ps.  133;  1.  Eph.4;3,  13.)  (b  Lu. 
2;  14.  Joh.  14;  27-  16;  33.  Acts  10;  36. 
Rom.  1;  7.  2;  io.  5;  1.  (c  2  Cor. 6;  15.) 


(a  Ps.  5;  11.  18;  1.  97;  10.  Matt.  22; 
37,  Lu.  10;  27.)  (b  Deut,l;  29.  2;  25. 
1  Chr.  22;  13.)  (c  Deut.  24;  8.  Matt. 
2;  7,  8,  16.  Acts  18;  25.  Heb.  11;  6. 
12;  15.)  (d  Matt.  15;  3.  22;  36,  38* 
Mark  7;  8.  Lu.  15;  29.  Joh.  13;  84. 

(a  1  Cor.  3;  6,  7.  Eph.  4;  16.  Col.  2; 
19  )  (b  Joh.  1;  14, 16,  17.  Acts  4;  33. 
14;  3.  Eph.  4;  7.  Phil.  1;  7,  1  Pet.  5; 

5.  (c  Matt.  5;  5.)  (d  Col.  3;  2.)  (eMatt. 
3;  10.  Mark  4;  20.  Lu.  8;  14.  Joh.  15; 
2,5.  Rom.  7;  4,5.  Col.  1;  6.)  (f  Gal. 
5;  22.  Eph.  5;  9-) 

(aPs.  119;  30.  Matt.  22;  16.  Joh.14; 

6.  2  Pet.  2;  2.)  (b  Ps.  1 19;  110.  Isa. 
29;  24.  1  Tim.  6;  10,  21.  2  Tim. '2;  18. 
Jam.  1;  16.  5;  19.)  (c  Matt.  24 ;  4, 5, 
1 1.  Mark  13;  5,  6.  Lu.  21;  8.  Joh.  7; 
47.  Rom.  7;  11.  Gal.  6;  7.  Tit.  3;  3.) 

(a  Ps.  20;  2.  27;  14.  1 19;  28.  Luke 
22;  32.)  (b  Rom.  5;  2.  9;  11.  2  Cor.  1; 
24.  Eph.  6;  13,14.)  (c  Ps.  23;  4.  2Cor. 
1;  4.  1  Thes.  5;  11,  14.)  (d  Isa.  61;  1.) 
(e  Ps.  41;  10.  Heb.  U;  9.  Jam.  5;  15.) 


them  that  fall,f  and  finally  to 
beat  down  Satans  tinder  our 
feet. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
succour,51  help,b  and  comfort, 
all  that  are  in  danger,0  neces¬ 
sity^  and  tribulation. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
preservea  all  them  that  travel 
by  land  or  by  water,  all  women 
labouring13  of  child,  all  sick0 
persons  and  youngd  children, 
and  to  shew  thy  pitye  upon  all 
prisonersf  and  captives. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
defend  and  providea  for  the 
fatherless13  children  and  widows, 
and  all  that  are  desolate0  and 
oppressed/1 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
have  mercya  upon  all  men. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
forgive51  our  enemies,13  persecu¬ 
tors,  and  slanderers,0  and  to 
turnd  their  hearts. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
give  and  preserve51  to  our  use 
the  kindly  fruits13  of  the  earth, 
so  as  in  due  time0  we  may  enjoyd 
them. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to 
give  us  true  repentance;51  to  for¬ 
give  us  all  our  sins,  negligen¬ 
ces,13  and  ignorances  ;°  and  to 
endued  us  with  the  grace  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit, e  to  amendf  our 
lives  according  to  thy  Holy 
Word. 


(f  Pi.  37;  24.  145;  14.  Rom.  11;  11.  14; 
13.  1  Cor.  10;  2.  Heb.  4;  11.)  (*.Ps, 

109;  6.  Matt.  4;  10.  12;  26.  Mark  3; 
23,26.  Lu.  4;  8.  11;  18.) 

(a  2  Sam.  8;  5.  Heb.  2;  18.  2  Cor.  6; 
2.)  (b  Ps.22;  19.  28;  32.  40;  13.  Matt. 
15;  25.  Mark  9;  22,  24.)  (c  Matt.  5; 
21,  22.  Mark 2 ; 9-)  (d  Rom.  12;  13. 
1  Cor.  7;  37.  9;  16.  Phil.  4;  16.) 


(aPs.  16;  1.  41;  2.  121;  7,  8.  1  Thes. 
5;  23.  Jade  1.)  (b  Gen.  35;  1 6.)  (cGen. 
48;  1.  Matt.  4;  24.  8;  14,  16.  Jam.  5; 
14,15.)  (d  Job  19;  18.  Lam.  4;  4. 
Mark  10;  13.  Acts  7;  19.)  (e  Job  19; 
21.  Ps.  69;  20.  Matt.  18;  33.)  (f  Ps. 
69;  33.  146;  7.  Isa.  49;  9.)  (&  Isa.  49; 

21,24.  Num.  31;  9  ) 


(a  Gen.  30;  30.  Luke  12;  33.  Acts 
23;  24.  Rom.  12;  17.)  (b  Ps.  10;  14, 
18.  68;  5.  Is.  10;  2.  Lam.  5;  3.  E/ek. 
22;  7.  Jam.  1;  27.)  (c  Ps.  25;  16.  143; 

4.  Isa.  54;  I.  Matt.  23;  38.  I  Tim.  5; 

5. )  (d  Ps.  9;  9.  10;  18.  Acts  7;  24. 

10;  38.) 

(a  Ps.  4;  1.  6;  2.  9;  13.  25;  15.  27;  8. 
31;  9.  Luke  17;  13.) 


(a  Gen.  50;  17.  Exod.  10;  17.  Ps.  25; 
18.  Matt. 6;  12.  Luke  1 1;  4.)  (hMatt. 
5;  11,44.  Rom.  12;  24.)  (c  Ps.  101;  5. 
Rom.  3;  8.  1  Tim.  3;  11 .)  (d  Ps.  85;  4. 
Lu.  1;  17.  Acts  26;  18.) 


(»Ps.  16;  1.  41;  2.  121;  7,8.  1  Thes. 
5;  23.  Jude  1.)  (bGen.  1;  29.  Deut.  7. 
13.  Jam.  5;  7  )  (c  Rom.  5;  6.  1  Cor; 
15;  8.  1  Tim.  2;  6.  Tit.  1;  3.  1  Pet.  5; 

6.)  (d  Josh.  1;  15.  1  Tim.  6;  17.) 


(a  Matt.  3;  8.  9;  13.  Mark  2;  17. 
Luke  24;  47-  Acts  11;  18.)  (•»  2  Chr. 

29-11.  I  Tim.  4;  14.)  ('Acts  3;  17. 
17;’  30.  I  Tim.  1;  13.)  (dGen.  30;  20. 
2  Chr.  2;  12,  13.  Lu.  24;  49.  Jam.  3; 
13)  (e  Matt.  3;  16.  12;  18.  Rom.  8; 
9,  14.  Eph.  4;  30.  I  Pet.  I;U.)  ('Jer. 
7;  3.  Job.  4;  52.) 
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Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  simplicity  and  scripturaliiy  of  style 
observable  throughout  our  Liturgy.  It  would  be  needless  to 
enter  into  further  detail  upon  the  subject.  If  this  convince  not, 
no  evidence  will.  But,  in  quitting  this  stage  of  our  enquiry,  I 
must  beg  the  evidence  of  the  scripturality  to  be  well  weighed 
and  determined  upon  before  we  proceed ;  since,  upon  the  truth 
or  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  adduced,  depends  a  succeeding  argu¬ 
ment.  And  here  I  would  beg  that  this  may  be  borne  in  mind; 
that,  as  the  passages  cited  above  are,  in  most  cases,  by  no  means 
all  that  might  have  been  brought  forward ;  so  all  that  are  cited 
do  not  contain  the  exact  word,  or  precise  expression,  to  esta¬ 
blish  which  they  are  quoted,  but  are  introduced  as  explanatory 
of  the  term  used,  and  as  proving,  that  the  scriptural  sense  is  the 
same  with  that  which  is  in  common  acceptation. 

Now  the  argument  drawn,  from  what  I  have  advanced,  in 
favour  of  our  Liturgy,  is  this  : — However  much  the  elegancies 
and  refinements  of  a  language  may  vary  with  successive  ages, 
generations,  or  writers,  the  simplicities  and  vulgarities  of  it  never 
do ;  and  as  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  our  Liturgy 
is  composed  of  the  most  simple  and  vulgar  phrases  and  words, 
so  is  it  also  beyond  a  question  that  these  are  not  subject  to 
change  in  sense  or  acceptation.  And,  again,  we  have  proved, 
and  we  trust  satisfactorily,  that  it  is  throughout  composed  of 
scriptural  phrases  and  words.  If,  therefore,  the  Liturgy  vary 
with  the  generations  of  mankind,  its  source  and  fountain,  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  must  also  vary.  But  that 
it  does  not  would  be  almost  self-evident,  could  it  not  be  most 
clearly  demonstrated,  as  will  be  done  presently.  There  have, 
indeed,  been  calls  for  new  translations  of  the  Bible,  upon  the 
ground  that  passages  have  not  been  correctly  rendered;  but 
never,  that  I  know  of,  has  it  been  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  re¬ 
translating  or  amending  the  present  version,  that  its  style  or 
language  has  become  obsolete.  And  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
it  is  the  first  thing  that  we  are  taught,  the  last  that  delights  us ; 
it  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  our  education  and  amusement;  to 
many,  and  they  too  the  majority,  the  only  thing  known ;  but  of 
this  more  hereafter.  Now,  if  for  such  reasoning  as  this,  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  not  subject  to  mutation  or  decays  why  should  it  be  feared 
that  our  Liturgy,  whose  style  and  language  we  have  shewn  to 
be  scriptural,  should  also  be  liable  to  change  and  corruption  ? 
It  follows,  then,  necessarily,  that  from  its  simplicity  and  scrip - 
turality*  it  is  not  probable  that  it  does  vary,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  should  vary,  in  sense  or  acceptation. 

*  In  answer  to  this  argument  deduced  from  the  scripturality,  it  might  be 
said,  that  the  Liturgy  now  in  use  is  the  same  as  that  written  by  Cranmer  in 
the  time  of  Edward,  and  that  if  it  be  at  all  scriptural,  its  scripturality  must 
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All  that  has  been  said  of  the  style  of  our  Liturgy  is  applicable 
also  to  the  language  of  it,  which  comes  next  under  consider^ 
ation,  and  is  nearly  all  that  is  to  be  adduced  on  that  head.  To 
prove  the  simplicity  and  scripturality  of  style,  proves  also  the 
same  of  language ;  and  the  argument  consequently,  if  applicable 
or  favourable  to  one,  is  so  to  the  other.  But  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  add  one  remark,  upon  the  variation  of  sense  which  words 
sometimes  undergo,  and  by  shewing  how  trifling  these  have 
been  in  the  past  existence  of  our  Liturgy,  to  argue  thence  the 
little  likelihood  there  is  of  any  great  change  for  the  future.  Our 
Liturgy  has  now  stood  the  test  of  more  than  160*  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  and  in  all  that  period  only  three  words  have  varied  in 
their  common  acceptation.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  this 
single  object.  The  changes  are  the  following.  In  the  collect 
for  the  Monday  in  Easter  week  we  have  this  passage  :  “  We 
humbly  beseech  thee,  that  as  by  thy  special  grace  preventing\ 

proceed  from  Cranmer’s  Bible,  which  was  then  in  use,  and  not  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  authorized  version  which  was  composed  under  James,  seventy  years  after. 
To  which  I  answer,  first,  that  King  James’s  Bible  must  have  contained  many 
expressions  similar  to  those  in  Cranmer’s  Bible,  which  was  the  work  of 
Tyndal  and  Covendale,  corrected  by  Rogers,  and  patronised  by  Cranmer; 
secondly,  that  whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  the  expressions  throughout 
the  Liturgy  are  to  be  found  in  the  authorized  version  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
Prayer  Book  was  revised  under  Elizabeth,  James,  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 
at  which  last  revisal,  says  Bishop  Tomline,  “  through  the  whole  service  am¬ 
biguities  were  removed;”  which  assertion  of  the  learned  prelate  has,  we 
trust,  been  sufficiently  established  in  the  text. 

*  The  Liturgy  was  first  prepared  and  afterwards  revised  under  Edward  by 
Cranmer.  The  revision  of  Cranmer  was  adopted  by  Elizabeth,  with  some 
trifling  additions  and  omissions.  James  and  Charles  also  authorized  the  same, 
with  slight  amendments  each;  and  after  the  commonwealth  it  was  again 
revised  and  left  in  its  present  form. 

f  This  sense  of  “  preventing”  appears  to  me  to  be  that  in  which  it  is  used 
in  our  article  on  Freewill.  Bishop  Burnet,  however,  speaks  of  both  “  an 
assisting  and  a  preventing  grace ;”  and  Bishop  Tomline  of  “  a  preventing 
and  a  co-operating  grace.”  In  both  which  authors,  though  not  defined  by 
either,  and  apparently  avoided  by  both,  I  still  understand  it  as  in  the  article, 
and  this  place,  to  signify  some  aid  and  assistance  of  God’s  grace  previous  to 
the  perfecting,  and  without  which  we  could  not  perfect,  in  ourselves,  that 
“  good  will,”  which  shall  instigate  us  to  the  performance  of  "  works  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  God.”  It  appears  also  to  be  used  in  the  Collect  for  the 
17th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  in  another  at  the  end  of  the  Communion 
Service  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  first  of  these  we  pray  that  God’s  grace 
“  may  always  prevent  and  follow  us,  where  it  is  evidently  a  previous  assis¬ 
tance  that  is  inferred.  In  the  second  it  seems  to  be  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
previous  assistance— “  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,  with  thy  most 
gracious  favour,  and  further  us  with  thy  continual  help.”  In  both  these  is 
distinctly  marked  “  a  preventing  and  co-operating  grace.”  Thus  prevent 
appears  always  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  “  assisting,”  and  not  in  its  present 
acceptation  of  “hindering”  or  “opposing.” 
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ns.0  In  which  passage  the  word  u  preventing’'  evidently  means 
“  assisting/'  and  not  “  hindering/’  as  is  the  present  acceptation. 
Again,  in  the  Communion  Service  we  have,  “  that  they  may  truly 
and  indifferently  minister  justice,"  where  “  indifferently"  sig¬ 
nifies  “  equally,"  “  justly,"  &c.  and  not  “  carelessly,"  as  is  now 
commonly  the  case.  Lastly,  in  the  same  service  we  find  the 
following,  “  humbly  beseeching  thee,  that  all  we  who  are  par¬ 
takers  of  thy  holy  communion  may  be  fulfilled  with  thy  grace 
and  heavenly  benediction."  “  Fulfilled"  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  being  “entirely  filled,"  and  not  of  “perfection"  or 
“  completion,"  as  it  usually  is.* **  How  few  and  trifling,  then, 
after  such  a  lapse  of  years,  are  the  changes  which  time  has 
effected,  the  revisions  that  time  requires.  Surely  there  can  be 
but  little  fear  of  variations  for  the  future.  That  there  is,  how¬ 
ever,  but  little,  I  had  almost  said  no  fear,  of  such  inconveniences 
occurring,  shall  now  be  shewn  upon  other  grounds. 

II.  Dr.  Paley  contends  that  “  Liturgies  composed  in  one  age 
become  unfit  for  another  by  the  unavoidable  change  of  circum¬ 
stances* "  As  he  has  not  adduced  any  of  the  circumstances 
which  tend  to  produce  a  consequence  so  unfavourable  to  estab¬ 
lished  forms  of  prayer,  I  cannot,  as  I  should  have  done,  attempt 
to  discredit  his  objections  by  disproving  the  circumstances.  The 
method,  however,  which  I  shall  adopt  is  this  : — I  shall  endea- , 
vour  to  shew,  that  in  whatever  degree  circumstances  then  tended 
to  induce  such  en  evil,  they  now  strongly  militate  against  it. 

In  order  to  conduct  my  argument  with  greater  regularity,  I 
shall  divide  the  several  orders  and  distinctions  of  society  into 
two  classes,  the  educated,  and  the  uneducated.  By  the  unedu¬ 
cated,  I  mean  those  whose  only  opportunity  of  instruction  is 
that  afforded  them  by  the  national  and  other  charitable  Sunday 
and  daily  schools  which  exist  throughout  the  kingdom.  All 
who  have  better  means  of  instruction  I  consider  the  educated 
part  of  society.  To  one  or  other  of  these  every  individual  may 
now,  through  the  blessing  of  God^  be  said  to  belong. 

Now,  which  of  these  classes,  I  would  ask,  is  the  most  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  change  of  language  anticipated  ?  Surely 
not  the  educated,  for  their  instruction  may  be  said  to  be  liberal, 

*  Besides  the  three  variations  of  sense  here  given,  there  is  a  word  in  our 
Liturgy,  the  spelling  of  which  is  similar  to  a  very  common  English  word, 
although  the  meaning  is  essentially  different.  It  occurs  in  the  Collect  for 
the  4th  Sunday  in  Advent.  The  passage  containing  it  is  the  following — 

**  whereas,  through  our  sins  and  wickedness,  we  are  sore  let  and  hindered, 
&c.”  The  word  let  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  signifies  “  to  hinder,”  “  to  im¬ 
pede.”  It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Scripture,  which  is  sufficient  authority 
for  its  introduction  here.  “  Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses  and  Aaron,  let  the 
people  from  their  works  ?”■ — Exod.  5 ;  4.  “I  will  work,  and  who  shall  let  it  ?” 
— Isa.  43;  13.  This  is  the  only  word  in  the  whole  Liturgy  the  sense  of  -which 
appears  to  me  to  be  at  all  obscure. 
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and  in  a  form  of  prayer,  so  simple  as  ours,  there  can  be  nothing 
very  unintelligible  to  their  capacities.  But  even  if  there  were, 
how  frequent  is  it  in  their  ears.  If  they  be  the  children  of  only 
formally  religious  persons,  their  attendance  at  church  on  Sunday 
mornings  at  least  will  be  required  of  them  ;  and  there  how  con¬ 
tinually  have  they  listened  to  the  Liturgy — listened  till  they  can 
repeat  the  morning  service  by  heart.  And  can  it  be  supposed 
that  their  acquaintance  with  it  is  so  intimate,  and  yet  that  they 
do  not  understand  it  ?  If,  indeed,  any  one  have  a  doubt  upon 
this  subject,  let  him  take  the  Book  of  Psalms,  as  translated 
in  the  Liturgy,  and  the  same  book  as  translated  in  the  Bible, 
and  let  him  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  and  see  with 
the  style  of  which  he  is  best  acquainted,  and  which  is  most 
readily  understood  by  him.  I  think  none  will  hesitate  to  admit 
that  the  translation  in  the  Prayer  Book  is  the  one  which  he  com¬ 
prehends  best ;  and  yet  this  translation  was  made  70  years* 
previous  to  that  in  the  Bible,  and  ought,  according  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  raised  against  forms  of  prayer,  to  be  less  intelligible  than 
this  last.  But  if  the  Liturgy  itself  has  not  been  sufficiently 
engaging  to  keep  alive  the  attention,  surely  the  history  of  the 
Old,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  New  Testament,  must  have  in¬ 
terested  them;  and  if  they  have  been  able  to  understand  these, 
they  cannot  but  comprehend  our  Liturgy,  for  it  is  itself  scrip¬ 
tural,  formed  of  scripture  phrases,  and  scripture  words.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  I  concieve  be  pleaded  with  any  fairness,  that 
changes,  such  as  these  contemplated,  are  ever  likely  to  occur; 
much  less  that  if  they  should  occur,  in  a  form  so  simple  and 
scriptural  as  ours,  that  there  is  any  probability  of  their  affecting 
the  educated  part  of  society. 

But  while  the  educated  are  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  such 
changes,  should  they  occur,  is  no  regard  to  be  had  to  that  more 
numerous  class  of  society  the  uneducated  portion  of  it  ?  More 
regard,  indeed,  ought  to  be  shewn  to  them,  could  it  be  proved 
that  these  changes  affect  them  ;  but  I  contend,  that  any  change 
of  language  would  less  affect  them,  than  the  educated  part  of 
society.  What  is  the  first  thing  required  by  our  Church  to  be 
taught,  both  to  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  ?  The  Church 
Catechism ;  a  portion  of  our  Liturgy  ;  a  portion  as  scriptural 
as  any  other.  But  further,  what  is  the  first  book  taught  in  the 
charitable  schools  of  the  kingdom  ?  As  soon  as  the  difficulties 
of  spelling,  and  connecting  words  in  sentences,  are  overcome, 
the  New  Testament  is  the  only  book  read  or  taught ;  and  on 
Sundays,  in  those  which  I  have  attended,  the  children  have  been 

*  The  translation  of  the  Psalms  used  in  the  Prayer  Book,  is  that  of 
Cranmer’s  Bible,  which  was  published  in  1540,  while  the  authorised  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  King  James’s  Bible,  was  not  published  until  1611. — See 
Bishop  Tomline  on  the  Translations  of  the  Bible ,  and  the  Liturgy. 
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practised  in  finding  their  way  about  the  Prayer  Book,  and  in 
turning  with  readiness  to  that  part  of  it,  which  is  to  engage  their 
attention  during  the  Church  Service.  So  that  care  is  taken  both 
to  make  them  fully  acquainted  with  that  book,  which,  as  it  is 
the  fountain  of  life,  is  also  the  source  and  origin  of  the  Liturgy ; 
and  they  are  also  instructed  at  the  same  time  to  make  that  use 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  for  which  it  has  been  so  properly  planned 
and  completed.  The  Bible,  then,  and  the  Prayer  Book  may  be 
said  to  be  the  only  things  known  and  learnt  by  the  uneducated 
part  of  society,  and  surely  there  can  be  little  fear  as  long  as  this 
system  of  instruction  lasts,  which  may  God  grant  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  to,  that  any  change  of  language  is  likely  to  occur  among 
this  class.  The  evident  tendency,  and  the  most  beneficial  one 
of  the  system,  seems  to  be  the  prevention  of  such  an  evil,  and 
the  preservation  of  an  harmonious  union  among  all  ranks  and 
orders  of  people,  respecting  the  form  of  worshipping  and  peti¬ 
tioning  the  allbountiful  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  thus  re¬ 
taining  amongst  all  a  spirit  of  peace  and  amity,  and  an  affection 
for  true  religion. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  would  make  one  observation 
more.  Such  as  our  Liturgy  is  now,  such  has  it  continued  since 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years ;  unaltered,  unamended,  unrevised ;  without  addition, 
without  detraction.  Where,  indeed,  has  there  been  need  of  any 
correction  to  that,  from  which  all  “  ambiguities  were  then 
removed  ?”*  Where  could  there  be  amendment  or  revisal  made 
in  a  form  so  simple  and  scriptural  ?  and  where,  lastly,  is  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  alterations  or  corrections  should  be  required,  when  so 
many  and  such  circumstances  combine  together  to  keep  alive  an 
interest  for  our  Liturgy,  and  to  preserve  amongst  all  classes  and 
orders  of  people  the  purity  and  perfection  of  its  style  and 
language. 

III.  I  have  hitherto  considered  only  two  of  the  causes  that  tend 
to  produce  the  inconvenience  complained  of  by  Dr.  Paley ;  the 
third,  which  is  now  to  be  discussed,  relates  to  religious  opinions, 
a  question  more  delicate  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  com¬ 
plaint,  in  the  words  of  our  author  is,  “  that  forms  of  prayer 
composed  in  one  age  become  unfit  for  another,  by  the  unavoid¬ 
able  change  of  opinions.”  Now,  first,  if  this  remark  respects 
articles  of  faith,  I  answer,  that  that  religion  can  be  little  adapted 
to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  so  plainly  and  simply  expressed 
in  Scripture,  if  it  continually  stands  in  need  of  revision.  The 
test  of  time  which  our  Articles  have  stood  may  well  be  urged, 
and  cannot  but  be  admitted,  as  a  strong  indication  of  their  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  revelation  of  God,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  all,  and 
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of  the  meaning  of  which,  so  simply  yet  forcibly  rendered  into  the 
vernacular  tongue,  all  have  the  power  of  judging  for  themselves. 
So  truly  scriptural,  indeed,  are  these  our  Articles,  that  the  two 
great  denominations  of  Protestants,  who  differ  about  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible  respecting  their  peculiar  tenets,  yet  sub¬ 
scribe  to  its  authority,  both  admit  the  truth  of  our  Articles,  but 
differ  in  the  interpretation  of  them.  Arminians  and  Calvinists 
both  disagree  as  to  the  sense  of  the  Articles,  (with  respect  to 
points  of  faith  be  it  remembered,  not  ceremonies  or  church 
government)  yet  both  willingly  subscribe  to  them,  as  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  Church  testify. 

But,  secondly,  if  by  the  unavoidable  change  of  opinions,  re¬ 
ference  be  had  to  matters  of  form  and  order,  not  to  points  of 
faith,  this  question  is  much  more  easily  set  at  rest.  Of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  changing  forms  and  ceremonies  we  have  abundant  proof 
in  all  ages,  the  people  frequently  being  more  tenacious  of,  and 
evincing  stronger  attachment  to  these,  than  even  doctrinal  points. 
And  the  more  venerable  they  become,  the  less  liable  are  they  to 
change.  This  is,  indeed,  shortly  after  admitted  by  Dr.  Paley 
himself,  to  whose  opinion  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  I 
attach  much  weight,  and  for  which,  generally,  I  entertain  the 
highest  respect.  He  writes  thus ;  “  Notwithstanding  that  dread 
of  innovations  in  religion,  which  seems  to  have  become  the 
panic  of  the  age,  few  I  should  suppose,  would  be  displeased 
with  such  omissions,  abridgements,  or  change  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  the  combination  of  separate  services  must  necessarily 
require,  even  supposing  each  to  have  been  faultless  in  itself.” 
He  here  endeavours  to  break  down  and  overcome  that  very 
hardihood  and  obstinacy  of  opinion,  the  want  of  which  in  the 
preceding  page,  he  anticipates  as  detrimental  to  established 
forms  of  prayer.  How  can  it,  after  this,  be  urged  that  changes 
in  opinion  are  unavoidable. 

There  is  another  remark  of  Dr.  Paley’s,  which  it  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  combat,  and  which,  as  it  respects  religious  opinions, 
may  properly  enough  be  considered  here.  He  contends  that  a 
Liturgy  ought  to  “  contain  as  few  controverted  propositions  as 
possible.”  This  is  a  more  dangerous  topic  than  any  yet  touched 
upon,  and  although  I  cannot  but  disagree  with  him  respecting  it, 
I  should  have  been  unwilling  alone  to  have  entered  the  lists 
against  him.  As,  however,  I  am  borne  out  in  my  opposition 
to  him  by  the  work  of  an  eminent  prelate  of  our  church  on  the 
Articles,  I  shall  content  myself  with  adducing  his  remarks,  as  a 
warranty  for  my  own  opinion,  a  sufficient  vindication  of  our 
Liturgy,  and  an  adequate  reply  to  Dr.  Paley.  Bishop  Tomline, 
in  explaining  the  twentieth  article,  writes  thus  :  When  a  dis¬ 

pute  arose,  a  few  years  after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  con¬ 
cerning  the  necessity  of  circumcising  Gentile  converts,  the 
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Apostles  and  Elders  met  at  Jerusalem,  and  made  a  decree  upon 
the  subject,  which  they  communicated  to  the  churches,  then 
established  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  and  required  their  obedience 
to  it :  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  an  instance  of  authority 
exercised  by  the  church,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspired 
Apostles,  in  a  controversy  of  faith.  St.  Paul  says  to  Timothy, 
‘  l  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  1  went  into 
Macedonia,  that  thou  mightest  charge  some  that  they  teach  no 
other  doctrine.’  And  to  Titus  he  says,  6  A  man  that  is  an 
heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonitition,  reject.’  It  is 
evident  from  these  two  passages,  that  Timothy  and  Titus  had 
authority  given  them  to  regulate  the  faith  of  the  churches  over 
which  they  were  appointed  to  preside  ;  and  Titus  is  expressly 
directed  to  exclude  from  communion  with  the  church  any  per-, 
son  who  persevered  in  maintaining  heretical  opinions  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  there' must  have  been,  at  that  very  early  period,  some  fixed 
test,  by  which  the  faith  of  professed  Christians  was  to  be  judged: 
the  consequence  of  not  conforming  to  that  test  was,  by  apos¬ 
tolical  authority,  excommunication.  And  we  learn  from  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  that  this  practice  of  the  apostolic  times  has 
been  usual  in  every  period  of  the  Chritian  Church.”  The  bishop 
here  writes  to  prove  the  authority  of  the  church  in  forming  these 
tests,  but  it  sufficiently  evinces  his  own  opinion  respecting  the 
use  of  them,  as  well  as  that  of  the  apostolic  and  all  succeeding 
ages. 

Such  are  the  observations  that  I  have  to  offer  upon  the  first 
inconvenience,  to  which  it  is  alleged  that  Forms  of  Prayer  are 
subject.  For  myself,  I  need  hardly  add,  that  such  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question,  has  entirely  removed  from  my  own  mind 
the  objections  which,  upon  reading  it,  I  felt  to  be  absolutely 
inseparable  from  liturgies  ;  and,  although  a  remedy  for  the  evil 
was  offered  at  the  same  time,  I  still  could  not  help  feeling,  that 
such  a  defect  in  established  forms  of  worship,  by  requiring  fre¬ 
quent  revisions,  would  at  length  induce  and  allow  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  changes  in  the  service,  according  to  the  well  meant  endea¬ 
vours  of  the  clergy  ;  and,  finally,  from  repeated  alterations,  in¬ 
troduce  a  system  of  extemporary  prayer- — a  system  which,  how¬ 
ever  favourable  it  may  be  to  the  piety  of  some,  never  fails  in 
disgusting  and  destroying  the  religious  affections  of  others,  and 
these  unhappily  the  majority.  In  confirmation  of  such  an  opi¬ 
nion,  I  need  only  cite  the  extraordinary  errors  into  which  the' 
German  Church*  has  fallen,  from  the  licence  granted  to  the 
clergy  on  subscribing  to  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  their  sym¬ 
bolical  books.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  liability  of 

*  See  “  The  State  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in  Germany,”  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  James  Rose.  ■  / 
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men  to  depart  from  the  truth,  unless  the  line  of  demarcation, 
which  every  Church  has  judged  right  to  impose,  be  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to  and  constantly  maintained;  and,  consequently,  the 
necessity  there  is  of  allowing  as  few  revisions  as  possible;  of 
disallowing  altogether  private  alterations  or  additions. 

Of  the  second  inconvenience  alleged  by  Dr.  Paley,  it  cannot 
but  be  admitted  that  it  is  one  too  likely  to  occur,  although  still 
it  is  one  to  which  extemporary  prayer  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
liable.  However  much  the  officiating  Minister  may  endeavour 
to  vary  his  form  of  words,  and  the  order  and  arrangements  of  the 
petitions  to  be  made,  he  must  continually  fall  into  the  same  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  make  use  of  the  same  phrases.  Want  of  devotion 
is,  therefore,  as  liable  to  be  induced  by  the  one  as  the  other,  and, 
upon  this  ground,  they  w^ould  be  upon  an  equality. 

After  all,  it  is  a  true  Christian  spirit  of  devotion  that  can  alone 
keep  alive  our  attention  to  either  mode  of  prayer,  or  obviate  the 
inconvenience  likely  to  arise,  from  indolence  and  want  of  piety, 
to  every  species  of  religion.  Some  few  general  rules  and  obser¬ 
vations  is  all  that  can  be  here  offered  to  remedy  the  evil  antici¬ 
pated.  A  slothful  and  indolent  habit  of  body  is  inconsistent  with 
those  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  are  necessary  to  render  our 
prayers  and  praises  efficacious.  Every  thing,  therefore,  that 
tends  to  promote  these  is  injurious  to  piety.  If  we  stand,  let  our 
posture  be  upright;  if  we  sit,  let  it  not  induce  torpidity  or  thought¬ 
lessness  ;  if  we  kneel,  let  it  be  done  with  reverence  and  decency. 
The  following  rule  of  the  pious  and  exemplary  Bishop  Taylor  is 
well  worth  our  attention. 

“  Use  prayer  to  be  assisted  in  prayer :  pray  for  the  spirit  of 
supplication,  for  a  sober,  fixed,  and  recollected  spirit:  and  when 
to  this  you  add  a  moral  industry  to  be  steady  in  your  thoughts, 
whatsoever  wanderings  after  this  do  return  irremediably,  are  a 
misery  of  nature  and  an  imperfection,  but  no  sin,  while  it  is  not 
cherished  and  indulged.”* 

All  the  advice  and  cautions  of  this  amiable  man  cannot  be  too 
frequently  studied.  One  more  extract  will,  we  trust,  suffice  to 
give  the  reader  a  taste  for  this  admirable  work,  which  cannot 
fail  to  benefit  all  who  read  it.  u  Let  your  posture  and  gesture 
of  body  in  prayers  be  reverent,  grave,  and  humble.  According 
to  public  order,  or  the  best  examples,  if  it  be  in  public  :  if  it  be 
in  private,  either  stand,  or  kneel,  or  lie  flat  upon  the  ground  on 
your  face,  in  your  ordinary  and  more  solemn  prayers ;  but  in 
extraordinary,  casual,  and  ejaculatory  prayers,  the  reverence  and 
devotion  of  the  soul,  and  the  lifting  up  the  hands  and  eyes  to 
God  with  any  other  posture  not  undecent,  is  usual  and  commen¬ 
dable  ;  for  we  may  pray  in  bed,  on  horseback,”  everywhere  and 

*  “  The  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living,”  chap.  4,  sect.  7- 
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at  aH  times,  “  and  in  aU  circumstances  :  and  it  is  well  if  we  do 
so :  and  some  servants  have  not  opportunity  to  pray  so  often  as 
they  would,  unless  they  supply  the  appetites  of  religion  by  such 
accidental  devotions.” 


CHAP.  IF. 

Of  the  Faults  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  England. 

“  The  length  and  repetitions  complained  of  in  our  Liturgy  are 
not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  compilers,  as  the  effect  of  uniting 
into  one  service  what  was  originally,  but  with  very  little  regard 
to  the  conveniency  of  the  public,  distributed  into  three.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  dread  of  innovations  in  religion,  which  seems 
to  have  become  the  panic  of  the  age,  few,  I  should  suppose, 
would  be  displeased  with  such  omissions,  abridgments,  or  change 
in  the  arrangement,  as  the  combination  of  separate  services  must 
necessarily  require,  even  supposing  each  to  have  been  faultless 
in  itself.  If,  together  with  these  alterations,  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels,  and  Collects  which  precede  them,  were  composed  and 
selected  with  more  regard  to  unity  of  subject  and  design  ;  and 
the  Psalms  and  Lessons  either  left  to  the  choice  of  the  Minister, 
or  better  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  the  audience,  and  the 
edification  of  modern  life ;  the  Church  of  England  would  be  in 
possession  of  a  Liturgy,  in  which  those  who  assent  to  her  doc¬ 
trines  would  have  little  to  blame,  and  the  most  dissatisfied  must 
acknowledge  many  beauties/ ’—Po/.  Mor *  Phi.  B.  5,  c.  5. 

Such  are  the  faults  with  which  Dr.  Paley  charges  our  Liturgy. 
The  first  is  evidently  a  mistaken  notion.  For,  referring  to  Wheat- 
ley,  whose  opinion  I  take  to  be  the  best  upon  the  subject,  we 
shall  find  that  the  services  for  the  morning  can  never  properly 
be  said  to  have  been  distributed  into  three.  Into  two,  such  as 
it  is  at  present,  it  certainly  was  divided,  but  never  into  more. 
For,  in  the  time  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  the  Communion  fol¬ 
lowed  after  the  Morning  Service,  as  now,  a  short  interval  being 
allowed  to  the  Minister  to  prepare  the  Elements,  and  enquire  into 
the  fitness  of  his  communicants,  and  the  Litany  was  used  as  an 
introduction  to  this  second  service,  so  that  it  was,  in  effect,  a 
part  of  it,  and,  with  the  Communion  Service  now  in  use,  formed 
what  is  still  called  the  “  Administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 
But  in  1661,  when  the  Common  Prayer  Book  was  revised  for 
the  last  time,  a  Rubrick  was  added,  enjoining  the  reading  of  the 
Litany  in  the  first  Morning  Service,  after  the  Third  Collect  for 
Grace,  By  this  alteration,  therefore,  it  was  not  made  a  distinct 
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service,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  people.  And  here,  as 
we  have  seen  that  three  distinct  services  never  did  exist  for  the 
morning,  but  that,  as  at  present,  when  the  Sacrament  was  to  be 
administered,  a  second  service  followed  the  regular  order  of 
Morning  Prayer,  what  inconvenience  could  there  have  been  to 
the  people  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  far  more  inconvenient  to 
them  to  have  introduced  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  morning  service  ?  Is  it  not  more  convenient  for  the 
people  to  have  the  Communion  a  second  service,  and  thus  allow 
those  who  do  not  intend  to  partake  of  it,  to  quit  the  church,  and 
leave  the  rest  quietly  and  decently  to  perform  this  most  solemn 
duty  of  our  Religion  ?  After  all,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
ever  were  three  distinct  services  for  the  morning;  that  there  have 
always  been  only  two ;  and  that  these  two,  much  less  three,  ne¬ 
ver  were  united  into  one. 

But,  even  supposing  that  there  had  ever  been  three,  what  great 
inconvenience,  let  me  ask,  would  arise  from  such  a  system,  when 
it  was  always  left  to  the  minister  to  determine  the  time  at  which 
each  should  take  place?  a  provision  the  very  best  that  could  have 
been  made,  because  he  is  thus  enabled  to  consult  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  people,  and  so  to  arrange  the  period  of  Divine 
Worship,  as  best  to  suit  their  convenience. 

Let  us  examine,  however,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  union 
and  combinations  that  have  taken  place.  Originally  the  whole 
of  the  “  Order  for  Morning  Service  daily  throughout  the  year,” 
was  performed  as  it  stands  at  present,  but  when  the  Litany  was 
incorporated  into  the  morning  service,  to  prevent  useless  and  un¬ 
necessary  repetitions,  all  the  prayers,  the  substance  of  which  the 
Litany  comprehends,  were  omitted,  and  thus  tediousness  and 
prolixity  were  avoided.  There  is  another  incorporation  into  the 
morning  service  of  a  portion  of  the  Communion,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  rehearse  weekly  to  the  people  the  Decalogue,  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  formerly  was  only  done  to  those  who  attended  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  Sacrament.  And  here,  if  any  where,  might 
complaint  be  made  of  an  unnecessary  repetition  in  the  prayer 
for  the  King,  although,  as  Wheatly  justly  remarks,  “  the  King  is 
Gustos  Utriusque  Tabulae,  Defender  of  both  Tables  of  the  Law, 
and,  therefore,  we  properly  pray  for  him  just  after  the  Command¬ 
ments.”  Sufficient,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  shew,  that  the 
evils  contemplated,  (for  none  are  really  alleged,  no  omissions, 
abridgements,  or  changes  iu  the  arrangement”  are  proposed)  have 
not  occurred,  could  not  occur. 

My  next  observations  will  be  directed  to  the  Lessons  appointed 
for  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  an  order  which,  though  differ¬ 
ing  from  that  in  the  passage  cited  above,  I  have  preferred,  because 
it  both  suits  my  own  purpose  better,  and  tends  to  diminish  the 
extent  of  this  work  by  an  useless  recapitulation  of  arguments. 
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The  complaint  urged  on  this  head  is,  that  iC  the  lessons  might  be 
better  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  the  audience,  and  the 
edification  of  modern  life,”  and  the  remedy  proposed  for  the  al¬ 
leged  defect  is,  that  “  the  choice  should  be  left  to  the  minister,” 
or  a  better  selection  made.  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  prove 
that  such  a  change,  (I  speak  it  with  all  deference  to  the  memory 
of  so  great  and  learned  a  man,)  is  vain  and  frivolous.  And  such 
an  assertion  will  be  considered  less  arrogant  in  me,  when  I  re¬ 
mind  my  reader  who  were  the  persons  who,  at  different  times, 
assisted  in  composing,  revising,  and  correcting  our  Liturgy. 
Among  those  were  foremost  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  besides  a  host 
of  .English  prelates,  to  whom  may  be  added  Bucer,  who,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Calvin,  obtained  several  amendments  in  the  Li¬ 
turgy. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  however,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  the  present  selection  is  bad.  Is,  then,  the  remedy  proposed 
one  that  will  not  only  obviate  this  evil,  but  which' is  itself  free 
from  any  great  objection  ?  I  think  myself  that  it  is  liable  to  one 
great  and  manifest  objection ;  and  one  which,  in  my  mind,  far 
surpasses  the  bad  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  existing 
system.  There  is  no  evil  so  great  as  that  of  the  people  wander¬ 
ing  about  from  church  to  church,  to  gratify  their  ears,  not  be¬ 
nefit  their  hearts,  by  the  eloquence  of  some  popular  preacher. 
They  not  only,  by  so  doing,  empty  their  own  parish  churches, 
and  thus  set  bad  examples  to  their  inferiors,  who,  seeing  them 
not  at  their  own,  suppose  them  to  be  at  no  church ;  as  well  as, 
by  their  absence,  disappoint  the  honest  endeavours  of  their  own 
teacher  to  keep  his  people  together,  like  a  good  shepherd:  but  by 
over-crowding  the  church  to  which  they  are  attracted,  they  either 
oppress  and  inconvenience  those  who  of  right  attend  there,  and 
which  is  of  itself  a  great  hindrance  to  that  calmness  of  mind  which 
Christian  devotion  requires ;  or  they  exclude  others,  by  their 
presence,  from  those  seats  or  stands  which  properly  belong  to 
them.  If,  then,  for  the  sake  of  listening  to  a  favoured  preacher, 
who,  after  all,  only  delivers  the  same  word  of  God,  which  all 
teach  with  more  than  ordinary  clearness  and  eloquence  :  if  this 
alone  induce  such  evils,  how  greatly  would  they  be  multiplied, 
when,  to  this  favourite  of  a  day,  were  intrusted,  not  only  the  se¬ 
lection  of  his  own  topic  of  discourse,  but  some  of  the  principal 
portions  of  the  morning  and  evening  service.  Is  there  any  thing 
that  can  compensate  for  such  evils  in  the  plan  proposed  ?  On  the 
contrary,  every  thing  appears  to  be  against  it. 

But  the  selections,  it  is  observed,  might,  if  entrusted  to  the 
officiating  minister,  be  rendered  more  available  to  the  teaching 
of  morality.  If  I  were  to  be  asked  in  what  consisted  the  use  of^ 
and  difference  between  works  of  morality  and  sermons,  I  should 
answer,  that  works  of  morality  were  for  .  the  purpose  of  giving 
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general  rules  and  principles  of  morality  ;  sermons  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  rules  and  principles ;  the  first  being  the  study  of 
every  minister  in  his  closet,  the  second  his  business  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  whenever  he  remarked  among  his  parishioners  the  neglect 
of  any  particular  duty  or  commission  of  any  sin.  Now  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  chapter  on  “  the  Scriptures,”  and  in 
that  on  the  “  Morality  of  the  Gospel,”  that,  although  it  was  not 
the  object  of  Revelation  to  teach  morality  to  mankind,  and  al¬ 
though  morality  could  not,  properly  speaking,  be  a  subject  of 
discovery ;  yet,  that  as  far  as  it  does  go  in  the  propagation  of 
morality,  it  is  exactly  of  the  nature  which  we  have  described 
above.  And  this  is,  indeed,  as  he  has  most  ably  shewn,  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  it.  Now  from  such  a  work,  what  is  to 
be  drawn  but  general  principles ;  and  as  far  as  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  it  is  so  at  present  by  clergymen  in  their  sermons,  and  that 
too,  much  better  than  it  ever  could  be  by  the  selection  of  a  single 
chapter.  For  in  one  chapter  we  have  a  principle  only  once  and 
unexplained,  whereas  in  the  sermon  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher,  and  other  passages  are  brought  from 
more  distant  parts  of  the  Scripture  to  explain  and  strengthen 
its  precepts.  This  is  what  would  be  quite  impracticable  in 
the  selection  talked  of ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  allow  the 
reader  to  bring  together  different  portions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
point  out  the  sinfulness  of  any  offence.  It  would  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  the  poorer  people  in  a  congregation  from  attending  to  this 
most  valuable  portion  of  our  service,  for  the  difficulty  of  readily 
finding  the  appointed  lesson,  if  it  be  not  looked  out  before  they 
come  to  church,  is  to  them  so  great  that  it  would  sometimes 
occupy  the  time  of  reading  it ;  and  how  much  greater  would  it 
be  if  they  were  continually  to  be  led  from  book  to  book,  and 
from  chapter  to  chapter.  By  those  who  have  attended  the 
schools  for  the  poor,  whether  youthful  or  adult,  or  who  have 
visited  the  lower  classes  at  home  during  sickness  or  inability 
from  age  to  attend  the  church,  the  force  of  this  argument  must 
be  admitted. 

But  further,  supposing  such  a  power  entrusted  to  the  Clergy, 
how  far  would  the  Laity  be  benefitted?  how  far  would  the 
Church  Service  be  rendered  more  available  to  teaching  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  morality?  would  the  evil  objected  against  be  obviated 
by  such  a  permission  ?  I  contend  that  it  would  not.  We  al¬ 
ready  know  how  many  of  the  Clergy  preach  borrowed  sermons. 
I  say  not  this  to  make  any  reflection  upon  them;  I  do  not  thiiik 
that  in  many  cases  they  can  do  better,  provided  their  choice  is 
judicious  ;  except  that  it  incapacitates  them  from  addressing 
their  congregations  when  they  observe  occasion  for  it,  in  their 
own  words,  and  consequently  with  a  more  evident  concern  for 
their  spiritual  welfare.  Nothing  new  is  to  be  found  in  morality 
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at  the  present  day,  although  the  application  of  its  principles  may 
be  varied,  and  thus  rendered  more  effectual  for  the  promotion  of 
good.  But  still,  when  all  that  is  to  be  said  upon  a  subject  has 
been  once  said  well,  it  appears  useless,  not  to  say  frivolous,  to 
risk  the  chance  of  enforcing  it  badly  ;  in  addition  to  which  we 
are  ourselves  able  to  decide  pretty  accurately  on  the  merits  of 
any  writer,  although  it  may  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  ex¬ 
press  the  same  thing  equally  well.  After  all,  however,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Laity  listen  with  more  respect  and  at¬ 
tention  to  an  original  preacher,  than  one  who  only  recites  the 
words  of  another ;  and  that  only  let  a  young  man  persevere  at 
first,  and  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  his  congregation  will 
shortly  become  accustomed  to,  and  even  in  time  admire,  a  style 
and  address  at  first  offensive  and  unpleasant.  But  to  return ;  if 
at  present  so  many  are  dependent  on  others  for  their  sermons, 
the  case  will  be  the  same,  when  to  their  present  labour  is  added 
the  selection  and  adaptation  of  the  morning  and  evening  lessons; 
and  we  should  shortly  have  crowding  from  the  press  selections 
of  chapters  proper  to  be  read  in  churches,  some  one  of  which 
would  be  deemed  the  standard  of  excellence,  and  which,  all  who 
were  too  careless  to  trouble  themselves  upon  the  subject  would 
use,  and  from  which  the  rest  would  take  occasional  hints ;  so 
that  at  length  its  use  would  be  almost  universal,  and  it  would 
thus  acquire  that  place  which  has  already  been  given  to  the  se¬ 
lections  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  which,  being  authorized  by  pro¬ 
per  persons,  have,  and  ought  to  have,  greater  weight  with  the 
Clergy  and  their  people  than  any  other  possibly  could. 

Whatever  care,  however,  and  whatever  talent  might  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  these  selections,  I  think  that  no  other  than  the  one  now 
in  use  could  equal,  certainly  not  surpass  it,  in  its  utility  and 
appropriateness.  Our  Ecclesiastical  year  may  be  said  to  differ 
as  much  from  our  Civil  year,  as  was  the  case  under  the  Mosaic 
polity.  The  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year  commenced  with  the 
month  Nisan  or  Abib,  comprising  parts  of  our  March  and  April, 
that  being  the  anniversary  of  their  great  deliverance  from  bond¬ 
age  in  Egypt,  and  the  type  of  a  far  more  blessed  redemption 
from  the  spiritual  dominion  of  Satan.  Our  holy  year  com¬ 
mences  with  that  portion  of  it  which  is  named  the  Advent,  and 
is  used  by  us  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  that  Redeemer,  who 
was  to  fulfil  the  typical  prediction  of  the  Passover,  and  deliver 
Israel  and  the  Gentile  world  from  the  bondage  of  corruption.  I 
beg  that  what  I  before  remarked,  may  here  also  be  borne  in 
mind  ;  for  as  the  object  of  Revelation  (a  thing  admitted  on  all 
sides)  was  not  to  teach  morality ;  but  to  set  forth  the  means  of 
redemption  to  mankind  ;  so  our  Church,  most  properly,  in  the 
choice  of  lessons  for  her  service,  seems  to  have  been  guided 
throughout  by  the  same  principle;  although,  as  will  be  seen 
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presently,  whenever  the  selection  could  be  rendered  subservient 
to  both  purposes,  both  have  been  as  far  as  possible  embraced. 

Previous  to  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  under  Elizabeth, 
no  proper  first  Lessons  were  appointed  for  Sundays.*  In  the 
selections  for  daily  service  throughout  the  year,  the  object  is  to 
introduce  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible,  and  as  much  of  the 
prophecies  as  possible.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
Lessons  for  Sundays,  the  only  time  when  Church  can  be  said  at 
the  present  day  to  be  attended,  are  left  entirely  to  chance.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  main  object  of  religion  would  thus  be  frus¬ 
trated,  and  that  any  regular  or  useful  order  could,  under  such  a 
system  be  said  to  prevail.  Phe  Legislature,  therefore,  wisely  in¬ 
terfered  to  correct  such  an  evil,  and  in  order  to  do  so  added  to 
the  Liturgy  the  list  now  in  use,  containing  “  proper  Lessons  to  be 
read  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  on  the  Sundays  throughout 
the  year.”  It  shall  now  be  my  endeavour  to  point  out  the  ex¬ 
treme  appropriateness  of  this  selection  for  the  object  it  evidently 
has  in  view,  viz.  the  setting  forth  the  plan  of  redemption  offered 
to  man,  and  subordinate  to  this  the  teaching  of  morality.  If  this 
can  be  established,  I  shall  think  myself  justified  in  contending, 
not  only,  that  no  more  concise  unity  of  design  could  have  been 
adopted  and  adhered  to,  but  that  no  better  could  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  That  such  a  plan,  being  an  induction  from  Scripture, 
is  not  alone  the  most  appropriate,  but  the  only  one  that  we  are 
bound  to  follow.  _  ... 

Our  Ecclesiastical  year  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three 
great  periods.  Christmas,  commemorating  the  birth  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  ;  Easter  his  death ;  and  Trinity,  as  shewing  forth  the  bles¬ 
sings  attendant  upon  both  of  the  former .  1  he  two  first  of  these 

are  ushered  in  and  succeeded  by  seasons  most  appropriate  to  the 
glad  tidings  brought  by  the  one,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  other  ; 
the  third  pursues  the  object  with  which  it  sets  out  until  the  close 
of  our  holy  year.  The  season  of  Advent,  or  the  coming  of  Christ 
in  the  flesh,  precedes  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  the  first  Lessons 
appointed  by  our  Church  to  be  read  on  the  Sundays  called 
“  the  Sundays  in  Advent”  are  taken  from  that  writer  of  the 
Old  Testament,  who  with  such  singular  propriety  has  been 
styled  the  Evangelical  Prophet.”  Some  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Isaiah  are  most  properly  selected  as  being  the  best  adapted  to 
such  a  season.  They  predict  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 
state  of  the  Church  at  his  coming;  its  subjection,  and  his  deli¬ 
verance  of  it  from  that  subjection ;  the  threatenings  and  warnings 
to  the  Gentiles  addressed  as  the  Assyrians,  Moabites,  Philistines, 
Arabians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians  ;  and  finally,  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  them  upon  its  rejection  by  the  Jews.  What  more 
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appropriate  portion  of  Scripture  could  have  been  selected  for 
such  a  season  !  what  more  could  have  been  done  for  the  Lord's 
vineyard  than  has  been  done  !  The  Lessons  for  the  Nativity,  are 
the  best  adapted  for  the  day  of  all  to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ. 
The  Epiphany,  that  is  the  manifestation  or  shewing  of  Christ 
to  the  Gentile  world,  succeeds  the  Nativity ;  nor  are  the  Lessons 
appointed  for  this  season  less  appropriate  than  those  chosen  for 
that  of  Advent.  The  latter  part  of  these  Evangelical  prophecies 
predict  the  “  birth,  ministry,  death,  and  religion  of  Christ, 
together  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  were  to  precede 
and  follow  his  incarnation.”*  “  These  prophecies  seem  almost 
to  anticipate  the  Gospel  history,  so  clearly  do  they  foreshow  the 
divine  character  of  Christ ;  his  miracles  ;  his  peculiar  qualities 
and  virtues  ;  his  rejection,  and  sufferings  for  our  sins  ;  his  death, 
burial,  and  victory  over  death  ;  and  lastly,  his  final  glory,  and  the 
establishment,  increase,  and  perfection  of  his  kingdom,  each  sper 
cifically  pointed  out  and  portrayed  with  the  most  striking  and 
discriminating  characters.”f  It  is  this  latter  part  of  Isaiah  that 
has  been  appointed  for  that  season,  wherein  we  commemorate  the 
manifestation  of  Christ,  the  incarnate  member  of  the  Trinity, 
the  great  mystery  of  the  Godhead,  to  the  Gentile  world.  So 
singularly  fortunate  has  our  Church  been  in  all  her  selections  for 
the  period  of  the  Nativity. 

The  second  period  next  comes  under  consideration.  Lent,  or 
the  commemoration  of  the  death  and  passion  of  our  Saviour. 
Its  approach  is  made  known  on  the  three  Sundays  which  inter¬ 
vene  between  the  last  of  the  Epiphany  and  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  which  are  called  Septuagesima,  Sexagesima,  and  Quinqua- 
gesima  Sundays  ;  or  the  third,  second,  and  next  Sunday  before 
Lent.  The  Lessons  for  these  three  days,  explain  to  us  the 
creation  of  man  in  the  likeness  of  God.  i.  e.  in  innocence  of  heart 
and  soul ;  his  subsequent  fall,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a 
Redeemer  ;  the  first  promise  of  Christ  to  bruise  the  Serpent’s 
head  ;  the  punishment  of  the  world  by  the  flood ;  the  covenant 
of  God  with  Noah ;  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  repetition  to 
him  of  the  promise  respecting  a  Messiah.  All  of  which  are  sub¬ 
jects  calculated  to  prove  to  man  the  justice  of  God’s  wrath  and 
condemnation  against  him  ;  his  own  unworthiness  and  inability 
to  obtain  salvation  5  and  consequently  the  necessity  and  certainty 
of  a  mediator  to  purify  and  redeem  him.  Nothing  could  be 
better  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  the  approaching  season.  The 
days  of  our  Saviour’s  temptation,  at  length,  commence ;  and  the 
lessons  for  this  season  are  still  from  Genesis,  and  still  such  as 
point  out  to  us  the  near  approach  of  our  Saviour’s  death,  and  the 
promises  by  it  to  be  redeemed.  The  destruction  of  Sodom  ;  the 
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typical  representation  of  our  Saviour’s  death  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  by  Abraham;  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  Jacob;  the 
circumcision  and  destruction  of  the  Shechemites;  the  temptation 
of  Joseph;  the  descent  into  Egypt  of  Jacob’s  sons,  their  recog¬ 
nition  by  Joseph,  his  discovery  of  himself  to  them,  and  his 
affection  for  Benjamin,  the  child  of  promise;  God’s  declaration 
of  himself  to  Moses ;  the  hardships  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt ; 
and  the  plagues  sent  upon  Pharoah  to  induce  him  to  let  the  peo¬ 
ple  go  ; — alf  these  tend  to  foreshew  the  great  deliverance  about  to 
be  wrought  for  all  mankind,  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises 
contained  in  Holy  Writ  of  a  Redeemer,  and  the  pouring  forth  of 
God’s  just  wrath  and  vengeance  upon  all  obstinate  and  rebellious 
sinners.  These  are  indeed  fit  topics  to  prepare  the  mind  for  that 
awful  moment,  when  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  rivers 
turned  into  blood ;  when  the  coming  of  our  J  udge  shall  be  with 
clouds  and  great  glory  ;  and  when,  with  a  more  terrible  voice  than 
that  which  shook  the  earth  to  its  foundations  at  his  death,  he 
shall  exclaim,  at  the  moment  of  his  triumph  over  our  chief 
enemy,  “  It  is  finished.” 

Is  it  in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  to  dwell  for  an  instant  on 
the  propriety  of  the  appointed  lessons  ?  Is  there  anywhere  else 
in  the  Old  Testament  chapters,  not  to  say  more  appropriate,  but 
at  all  suited  to  the  event  about  to  be  commemorated  ;  or  that  so 
clearly  shew  to  us  that  such  as  our  faith  is  now,  such  was  it, 
not  only  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles— not  only  in  the 
time  of  Moses— not  only  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  the 
Patriarchs— not  only  in  the  time  of  Noah,  but  even  in  the  spring 
time  of  Adam  ? 

The  melancholy  solemnities  of  Lent  close  with  the  final  con¬ 
summation  of  all  the  promises  and  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  accomplished  by  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  ;  the 
anniversary  of  which  is  kept  by  us  on  the  day  styled  Good 
Friday.  The  Lesson  for  the  morning  contains  the  account  of 
Abraham’s  offering  up  Isaac,  a  type  of  the  voluntary  surrender 
of  Christ  to  the  Cross  ;  and  that ‘for  the  evening  is  aptly  chosen 
from  the  Evangelical  Prophet,  as  predicting  the  severity  of  his 
griefs,  his  patience  under  them,  and  the  object  to  be  effected  by 
them. 

The  season  of  Easter  succeeds  that  of  Lent,  and  is  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Israelitish  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  the 
type  of  a  far  greater  redemption  wrought  for  us  by  Christ,  and 
which  was  accomplished  on  the  same  day  with  the  former ;  so 
that  we  at  once  commemorate  the  type  and  antitype.  The  only 
portions  of  Scripture  that  give  an  account  of  these,  are  the 
chapters  selected,  and  none  therefore  could  be  more  appropriate. 
The  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai  quickly  followed  the 
departure  from  Egypt ;  and  therefore  on  the  Tuesday  in  Easter 
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week,  the  20th  chap,  of  Exodus  is  the  one  appointed.  Tha 
Lessons  for  the  two  subsequent  Sundays  evince  the  certainty  and 
awfulness  of  God's  vengeance  on  all  wilfully  rebellious  sinners, 
the  punishments  recited  in  which,  however  severe  they  may  at 
first  be  supposed,  cannot  really  be  judged  too  harsh,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  law  had  been  so  lately  delivered,  and  that 
it  required  more  than  ordinary  severity  to  support  its  incipient 
authority.  Ihe  destruction  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and 
their  people ;  the  wickedness  of  Balaam ;  and  the  death  of  the 
Israelite  and  the  Midianitish  woman,  are  the  topics  selected  for 
this  season.  But  Christ  6i  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to 
fulfil  it,  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  us  to  read  and  teach  this 
law.  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  how  short  a  time  can  be  given 
to  the  reading  of  the  law,  consistently  with  the  grand  object  in 
view,  it  will  at  once  be  evident,  that  to  read  over  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  where  all  the  ceremonials  of  worship  are  laid  down 
with  much  legal  nicety  and  fulness,  would  be  both  impracticable 
and  useless.  .  What,  then,  was  there  left,  but  to  take  the  briefer 
statement  of  it  in  Deuteronomy,  by  which  means  the  Decalogue, 
not  before  recited  on  Sunday,  is  read  to  the  people  from  the  Bible, 
and  all  the  moral  precepts  are  brought  forward  in  a  striking  and 
beneficial  manner  ?  Here,  still,  as  in  all  the  preceding,  the  se¬ 
lections  are  the  most,  some  the  only ,  appropriate  ones. 

Whitsunday  and  Trinity  Sunday  are  the  two  remaining  feasts. 
The  first  is  the  commemoration  of  the  feast  of  weeks,  or  Pente¬ 
cost,  and  of  the  pouring  forth  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not 
to  the  Jews  only,  but  also  to  the  Gentiles.  As  the  day  of  Pen¬ 
tecost  was  treated  with  peculiar  respect,  even  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  as  it  was  signalized  so  shortly  afterwards  by  the  pour¬ 
ing  forth  of  the  Holy  Ghqst,  it  seems  but  proper  in  us  still  to  re¬ 
tain  the  memorial  of  it.  The  second.  Trinity  Sunday,  though 
not  occurring  at  the  same  period,  appears  to  answer,  with  us, 
to  the  great  day  of  expiation  among  the  Jews.  For  as,  on  that 
day  alone,  the  High  Priest  entered  the  Holiest  of  Holies,  and 
once  only  made  use  of  that  name  of  God  which  expresses  his 
eternal  Unity,  so  we,  on  this  day,  set  forth  our  belief  in,  and 
prove  from  Scripture,  the  great  mystical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
m  Unity.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  implying,  by  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  construction  in  the  original  language,  and  which, 
unfortunately,  loses  its  full  force  by  translation,  the  existence  of  a 
plurality  in  the  Godhead  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  proving 
the  Divinity,  both  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  selected 
for  the  morning.  The  lesson  for  the  evening,  as  is  allowed  by 
all  commentators,  incontestibly  proves  the  Divinity  and  Supreme 
Power  of  that  Word,  which  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
the  man  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Deity.  Thus  is  this  great 
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mystery  established  on  that  foundation  which  cannot  err,  the 
inspired  revelation  of  God. 

There  is  not  any  where  to  be  met  with  so  excellent  a  model 
for  discourses  as  is  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  four  parts.  The  first  is  an  introductory  address ;  the 
second  propounds  the  doctrinal  parts  of  religion ;  the  third  con¬ 
tains  an  exhortation  to  the  practice  of  godliness ;  and  the  fourth 
concludes  the  epistle  with  an  excuse  for  the  author’s  delayed  visit. 
Now,  omitting  the  first  and  fourth  of  these,  no  plan  of  teaching 
can  be  better  than  first  to  lay,  as  a  foundation,  our  Christian  Faith, 
and  on  that  to  build  up  the  superstructure  of  a  Holy  Life.  It  is 
the  building  a  house  upon  a  rock  which  no  storm  shall  be  able  to 
throw  down.  And  this  seems  to  be  exactly  the  plan  adopted  by 
our  Church,  in  selecting  the  lessons  for  morning  and  evening 
service  on  Sundays.  The  seasons  of  Advent,  Christmas,  Epi¬ 
phany,  Lent,  Easter,  Whitsunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday,  all  set 
forth  the  economy  of  man’s  redemption ;  and  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year,  styled  the  Sundays  after  Trinity,  seems  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriated  to  teaching  that  practice  of  morality,  which 
it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  former  portion  of  the  year  to 
convince  us  of  the  necessity  of,  and  our  reasons  for  doing  so. 
And  thus,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  chapters  appointed  for 
these  Sundays,  we  shall  find  that  morality  is  the  main  object 
throughout  ; that  it  is  taught  in  the  very  best,  and  illustrated  in 
the  most  pleasing  manner  possible  :  at  once  exhibiting  the  most 
admirable  precepts,  and  enforcing  the  fulfilment,  or  warning  us 
against  the  infraction  of  them,  by  examples  the  most  beautiful, 
tender,  and  instructive.  It  is  not  my  intention,  at  present,  to 
enter  into  a  full  discussion,  and  point  out  the  propriety  of  the 
selections  made;  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  shew  that,  through¬ 
out  the  year,  while  one  portion  of  it  is  appropriated  to  doctrinal 
instruction,  and  another  to  moral,  yet  in  each  of  these  the  other 
is  still  held,  though  subordinately,  in  view ;  and  while,  in  the 
first,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  the  principal  object,  still 
morality  forms  a  conspicuous  feature;  and  in  the  second,  though 
the  teaching  of  morality  appears  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  com¬ 
pilers,  the  doctrinal  parts  of  religion  are  yet  continually  evinced 
in  a  strong  and  undeniable  manner.  I  say  not  that  the  framers 
of  this  order  held  both  these  in  view ;  it  matters  little  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  whether  they  did  or  not.  However  this  may  be,  I  say  that 
such  a  plan  has  been  effected.  Perhaps,  so  intimately  are  they 
connected  throughout  the  Bible,  it  were  impossible  to  form  a  se¬ 
lection  which  should  not  embrace  both. 

It  must  have  been  remarked  by  every  reader,  that  all  the  ob¬ 
servations  hitherto  offered  have  had  reference  to  the  first,  lessons 
only,  and  not  to  the  second.  It  was  necessary  to  consider  them 
thus  separately,  bfcause,  though  the  original  object  and  intention 
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of  both  are  evidently  the  same,  yet  the  plan  pursued  for  the  se¬ 
cond  lessons  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  when  the  Liturgy  was 
first  framed.  The  selections  for  the  first  lessons  we  have  seen 
were  added  by  Elizabeth  ;  the  order  for  the  second  lessons,  still 
adhered  to,  is  the  one  first  arranged  by  Cranmer  and  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tics  of  Edward.  Now  the  New  Testament,  being  so  much  shor¬ 
ter  than  the  Old,  can  be  read  over  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  without  any  omissions,  whereas  the  Old  could  not  be 
read  once.  Thus,  each  Gospel  is  recited  three  times  in  the  year; 
and,  there  being  four  of  these  histories  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
religion,  it  cannot  fail  but  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
whole  history  must  at  different  times  be  read,  all  the  doctrines 
of  faith  taught,  and  the  whole  morality  of  the  Gospel  set  forth. 
It  is  argued,  too,  and  that  most  justly,  in  defence  of  the  Gospels, 
that  our  Saviour,  by  instructing  whenever  he  saw  his  opportu¬ 
nity  good,  and  at  all  seasons,  produced  more  effect  than  he  could 
have  done  by  the  most  well  organized  harangues.  The  same  ob¬ 
servation  may  be  applied  to  the  present  method,  for  here  an  in¬ 
cident  is  related  as  if  just  at  that  moment  casually  occurring,  and 
the  moral  follows  in  the  words  of  him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake ;  so  concise  as  to  be  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  so  im¬ 
pressive  as  to  enforce  remembrance.  Occasionally,  indeed,  there 
is  a  deviation  from  this  plan,  and  a  proper  lesson  is  appointed 
for  the  celebration  of  some  holy  day ;  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  proper,  for  I  have  generally  found,  among  the  lower  or¬ 
ders,  an  anxiety  for  information  respecting  the  festivals  appointed, 
and  a  great  readiness  of  application  of  the  chapters  selected  for 
the  day.  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  better  and  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  than  the  one  at  present  established  could  be  formed. 
The  doctrines,  both  of  our  religion  and  of  morality,  are  thus 
scripturally  taught  and  scripturally  enforced.  What  more,  I 
would  ask,  could  be  effected  ?  If  I  be  answered  that  the  Cler¬ 
gyman  could  make  the  selection  more  immediately  applicable  to 
the  menta}  infirmities  of  his  congregation,  I  reply,  that  he  has 
the  means  pf  doing  so  already  in  a  far  more  beneficial  manner 
than  by  the  one  proposed.  He  has  the  power  of  effecting  this 
in  Sermons.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  defect  lies  in  the  brevity  of 
texts  chosen  for  the  pulpit,  which,  if,  instead  of  being  mere  mot¬ 
tos,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  they  contained  some  pleasing 
incident  as  an  example,  or  some  passage,  to  the  explanation  of 
which  the  preacher  confined  his  observations,  would  oftentimes 
be  more  edifying  than  the  most  elegant  and  excursive  discourses, 
If  this  reasoning  be  in  any  degree  correct,  as  affects  the  order 
for  the  second  Lessons,  it  is  equally  so  for  the  Psalms,  of  which 
it  is  complained,  that  selections  more  effectual  to  the  edification 
of  private  life  might  be  made  by  the  judgment  of  the  Minister, 
rfhe  Book  of  Psalms  is  apportioned  out  iqto  thirty  days,  and  as 
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there  are  in  the  year  fifty-two  Sundays,  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
the  Book  is  read  over  nearly  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
And  what  more  could  be  done  by  the  greatest  ingenuity  than  this. 
Besides  that  here,  as  before,  the  sort  of  casuality,  which,  to  many 
of  the  congregation,  occurs  in  the  doctrines  thus  inculcated,  and 
the  application  of  passages  to  their  own  cases,  comes  with  a 
greater  force  upon  their  hearts,  with  all  the  awfulness  of  a  call 
from  God.  Let  the  minister  be  as  attentive  to  his  duty  as  he 
will,  his  selection  can  never  have  direct  reference  in  his  own 
mind  to  more  than  two  or  three  of  his  congregation  ;  while  far 
more  are  affected  by  the  present  system  :  not  to  forget  that  they 
remark  in  his  choice  nothing  more  than  the  same  vigilance  ex¬ 
ercised  for  their  benefit  and  conversion  during  the  week ;  but 
here  they  are  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  God.  I  have  often  heard 
this  observed  by  others  ;  I  have  felt  it  not  unfrequently  myself. 

But  it  is  complained  that  sufficient  morality  is  not  taught  to 
the  people ;  for  the  declaration,  that  better  and  more  appropriate 
selections  might  be  made  by  the  officiating  clergy,  at  least  im¬ 
plies  this.  First,  then,  we  learn  this  great  lesson,  that  vice  is 
subject  to  the  wrath  of  God  both  in  a  present  and  future  state  : 
and  that  godliness  hath  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well 
as  that  which  is  to  come.  The  decietfulness  and  iniquity  of 
man’s  heart  is  set  before  us  in  the  most  glowing  colours ;  for 
who  is  there  that  reads  of  the  frequent  trangressions  and  re¬ 
pentance  of  Pharaoh,  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  the  Israelitish 
nations,  but  learns  at  once,  that,  when  the  hand  of  affliction  is 
heavy  upon  us,  we  are  ever  ready  to  repent  and  turn  from  the 
error  of  our  ways  ;  but  when  the  misery  is  relieved,  the  danger 
past,  and  temptations  surround  us,  we  forget  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  our  God  ?  What  purer  morality  is  to  be  found  than  the 
affectionate  solicitude  of  Rebecca  respecting  her  son  Jacob, 
whose  marriage  with  Canaanitish  women  she  had  so  much  reason 
to  dread  from  the  example  of  Esau.  “  Rebecca  said  to  Isaac, 
I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the  daughters  of  Heth ;  if 
Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  such  as  these  which 
are  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me  }” 
Nor,  is  the  parental  anxiety  of  Jacob  for  his  children,  and  his 
meek  submission  to  God’s  providence,  less  amiable  :  “  If  I  be 

bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved.” 

The  transgression  of  the  first  murderer  Cain — an  act  com¬ 
mitted  without  example,  and  without  that  want  of  feeling  and 
principle  which  springs  from  evil  communications — assures  us 
too  plainly  of  that  strange,  yet  irresistible  depravity  of  man’s 
heart,  introduced  by  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  and,  while  it  plainly  sets 
forth  our  own  umvorthiness,  and  insufficiency  of  ourselves  to  do 
any  good  thing  for  ourselves,  it  teaches  us  with  all  humility  to 
look  up  to  God,  the  author  and  giver  of  that  grace,  which  will 
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not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that  we  are  able  to  bear,  but 
with  the  temptation  affords  us  also  a  way  to  escape.  The  des¬ 
truction  of  the  world  by  the  flood  is  as  dreadful  a  warning  to  the 
wicked,  as  the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family  is  a  source  of 
consolation  to  the  faithful.  The  envy  of  Joseph’s  brethren,  who 
sold  him  into  Egypt,  while  it  evinces  their  crime,  shews  us  at  the 
same  time,  that,  whatever  our  situation  in  this  life  may  be,  if  we 
retain  a  true  allegiance  to  God,  he  will  never  forsake  us.  The 
honesty  of  Joseph  to  his  absent  master,  and  his  conquest  over 
the  temptation  to  which  he  was  exposed,  assure  us,  that  if  we 
resist  the  devil  he  will  flee  from  us  ;  while  his  patient  endurance 
of  his  unlawful  imprisonment  is  a  never-dying  example  of  that 
beautiful  lesson  in  morality  enforced  by  St.  Peter :  “  If  when 

ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable 
with  God.”  An  example  of  a  similar  precept,  advanced  by  our 
Saviour,  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  affection  shewn  by  Joseph  to 
those  very  brethren  who  had  treated  him  so  harshly  when  young. 
“  I  say  unto  you,”  are  the  ever  memorable  words  of  Christ, 
46  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you.  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what 
reward  have  you  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?”  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples  in  this  manner,  and  to  stretch  this 
portion  of  the  work  to  an  unnecessary  length.  Sufficient  has 
been  advanced  to  repel  the  insinuation,  that  the  selections  made 
in  the  prayer  book,  are  not  so  conducive  to  the  teaching  of  mora¬ 
lity  as  they  might  be ;  more  particularly  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  all  the  moral  precepts,  already  advanced,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  first  half  of  our  Ecclesiastical  year,  the  primary  object  of 
which  is  to  shew  the  necessity  of  man’s  redemption  and  the 
scheme  by  which  it  was  to  be  perfected.  The  establishing  our 
faith,  not  prescribing  our  practice  is  the  intention,  and  yet  how 
efficiently,  though  subordinately,  is  this  latter  purpose  kept  w 
view. 

Let  us  come  to  that  portion  of  the  year,  called  the  Sundays 
after  Trinity,  where  the  teaching  of  morality  is  the  main  object ; 
and  not  to  detain  the  reader  too  long  here,  I  shall  briefly  cite 
some  of  the  most  striking  precepts  as  evidence  of  the  perfection 
of  this  part  of  the  work.  Among  the  first  of  these  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  exhortation  of  Joshua  to  the  Children  of  Israel,  imme¬ 
diately  previous  to  his  death  ;  in  which  we  find  our  Lord’s  u  first 
and  great  commandment,”* — u  take  good  heed,  therefore,  unto 
yourselves,  that  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God.”+  The  death  of 
Sisera,  an  eternal  warning  to  the  impious,  and  the  song  of 
Deborah  and  Barak,  exulting  over  the  foes  of  God’s  people  and 
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his  true  religion,  follow  next,  the  song  concluding  thus  :  “  so  let 
ail  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord  ;  but  let  them  that  love  him  be 
as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might.a  Another  warning 
is  held  out  to  us  in  the  punishment  to  which  the  sons  of  Eli  were 
condemned  for  their  profligacy  and  unrighteousness  ;b  and  the 
submission  of  their  aged  parent  to  the  hand  of  Heaven,  though 
bringing  affliction  upon  him,  is,  notwithstanding  his  irregularity 
and  bad  education  of  his  family,  truly  pious  and  pathetic.  “  It 
is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good.,,c  We  have 
Samuel  instructing  the  people  in  their  allegiance  to  God  in  these 
impressive  words — “  Only  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  truth 
with  all  your  heart ;  for  consider  how  great  things  he  hath  done 
for  you.  But  if  ye  shall  do  wickedly,  ye  shall  be  consumed, 
both  ye  and  your  king.”d  The  disaffection  of  Saul  upon  his  first 
trial,  and  apparent  desertion  by  God,  is  thus  severely  reproved 
by  Samuel — “  Thou  hast  done  foolishly  ;  thou  hast  not  kept  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  he  commanded 
thee.”e  And,  again,  when  the  final  rejection  of  Saul,  for  his 
repeated  disobedience,  is  pronounced  upon  him,  how  solemn  is 
the  condemnation,  and  how  appropriate  the  moral,  of  the  in¬ 
spired  Judge  and  Prophet  of  Israel — “  Hath  the  Lord  as  great 
delight  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  as  in  obeying  the  voice 
of  the  Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.  For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of 
witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry  Our 
Saviour  himself  adjudged  this  devotion  of  the  heart  and  prin¬ 
ciple  to  be  the  true  religion,  when  he  announced  to  the  Scribe, 
who  declared  that  love  to  God  and  his  neighbour  was  “  better 
than  all  whole  burnt- offerings  and  sacrifices,”  that  he  was  not 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.”  (Mark  12;  32 — 35.) 

The  severity  of  Nathan  over  David,  who  “  out  of  his  own 
mouth  was  judged,”?  is  not  less  than  that  of  Samuel  against 
Saul.  After  explaining  the  transgression  of  David,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  own  judgment  to  himself,  Nathan  thus  con¬ 
cludes: — u  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  raise  up  evil 
against  thee  out  of  thine  own  house,  and  I  will  take  thy  wives 
before  thine  eyes,  and  give  them  unto  thy  neighbour,  and  he 
shall  lie  with  thy  wives  in  the  sight  of  the  sun.  For  thou  didst 
it  secretly,  but  I  will  do  this  thing  before  all  Israel,  and  before 
the  sun.”h  So  public  and  palpable  is  the  punishment  of  all 
rebellious  sinners.  But  David’s  repentance  was  immediate  and 
sincere ;  in  his  conceptions  of  God’s  commandments  his  heart 
was  right,  but  this  was  a  case  in  which  his  reason  appears  to 
have  been  enslaved  by  his  passion.  The  principle  he  admitted, 

•  Jud.  5 ;  31.  b  1  Sam.  2.  C1  Sara. 3;  IS.  d  1  Sam.  12;  24, 25. 
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but  his  heart,  “  the  most  deceitful  of  all  things’**  in  man,  had 
hindered  that  application  of  it  to  himself,  which  Nathan  sug¬ 
gested,  and  in  the  justice  of  which  he  hesitated  not  to  acquiesce* 
A  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  is  afterwards  given  us 
in  his  humiliation  previous,  and  submission  immediately  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  death  of  his  child ;  an  event  which  was  brought 
about  as  a  punishment  for  his  transgression.  The  whole  account 
is  tenderly  pathetic  and  instructive ;  and  his  conduct,  on  this 
trying  occasion,  so  different  from  that  usually  pursued,  and  so 
beautiful  an  example  of  Christian  resignation,  is  best  explained 
in  his  own  reply  to  the  enquiries  of  his  servants.  “  While  the 
child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept :  for  I  said,  Who  can  tell 
whether  God  will  be  gracious  to  me,  that  the  child  may  live  > 
But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast  ?  Can  I  bring  him 
back  again  ?  I  shall  gof  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me/' 
In  the  refusal  of  the  aged  Barzillai,  to  accompany  King  David 
to  the  bustling  scenes  and  tumultuous  assemblies  of  a  large  and 
crowded  metropolis,  we  have  an  example  of  that  seclusion  from 
the  world  and  its  vanities,  which  cannot  be  too  frequently  pon¬ 
dered  over  by  those  whose  length  of  years  ought  to  warn  them 
that  the  three-score  years  and  ten  allotted  to  man  is  fast  de¬ 
clining  away,  and  that  they  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
from  the  danger  of  which  time  can  no  longer  withhold  them. 
“  Barzillai  said  unto  the  king,  How  long  have  I  to  live,  that  I 
should  go  up  with  the  king  to  Jerusalem  ?  I  am  this  day  four¬ 
score  years  old  ;  and  can  I  discern  between  good  and  evil  ?  Can 
thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat  or  what  I  drink  ?  Can  I  hear  any 
more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing  women  ?  Wherefore 
then  should  thy  servant  be  yet  a  burthen  unto  my  lord  the 
king  ?”+  The  conduct  of  Rizpah  to  the  dead  bodies  of  the  sons 
of  Saul  affords  us  several  most  striking  lessons  in  morality — 
“  And  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah  took  sackcloth,  and  spread 
it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of  harvest  until 
water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven,  and  suffered  neither 
the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the 
field  by  night.  And  it  was  told  David  what  Rizpah  the  daughter 
of  Aiah,  the  concubine  of  Saul,  had  done.”§  Hence  we  learn 
the  folly  and  barbarity  of  prolonging  our  revenge  beyond  the 
grave ;  that  the  dead  are  still  to  be  treated  with  respect,  both 
in  affording  to  their  obsequies  a  decent  burial,  and  in  obeying 
and  conforming  to  their  precepts  and  examples  given  while 
alive ;  that  though  protestations  from  an  individual  may  be  of 
little  avail  with  those  in  authority,  yet  our  example  may  reach 
and  affect  them  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  David ;  and,  lastly,  that 
submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  patient  endurance  under 
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afflictions  is  most  praiseworthy-  Elijah’s  advice  to  the  people, 
respecting  their  dissensions  in  religion,  is  a  warning  to  us  not 
to  fall  into  the  same  error.  “  Elijah  came  unto  all  the  people, 
and  said, — How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  if  the 

Lord  be  God,  follow  him  ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him.  *  The 
punishment  of  Gehazi,  Elisha’s  servant,  accords  with  the  rebuke 
driven  by  Peter  to  the  sorcerer  Simon,  who  thought  that  the 
gifts  of  God  might  be  purchased  with  money,  t  ^llsha  sald. to 
Gehazi,  who  denied  that  he  had  been  absent.  Went  not  mine 
heart  with  thee,  when  the  man  turned  again  from  his  chariot  to 
meet  thee  ?  Is  it  a  time  to  receive  money,  and  to  receive  gar¬ 
ments,  and  olive-yards,  and  vineyards  and  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
men  servants,  and  maid  servants?  The  leprosy,  theietore,  of 
Naaman  shall  cleave  unto  thee  and  unto  thy  seed  for  ever.  + 
Such  are  but  specimens  of  the  morality  every  where  observable 
throughout  this  part  of  the  selection  for  Sundays,  now  in  use.  It 
would  be  needless  to  crowd  these  pages  with  multiplied  examples 
of  this  kind.  The  point  intended  to  be  established  has,  we  trust, 
successfully  been  so.  Though  to  teach  morality  was  most  pro¬ 
perly  not  the  object  of  the  first  division  of  the  year,  yet  that  it 
was  held  subordinate^  in  view,  and,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  general  plan,  has  been  accomplished,  we  think  has  been 
most  fully  and  most  satisfactorily  shewn.  Equally  so,  we  trust, 
it  has  been  proved,  that  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  work,  ex¬ 
pressly  devoted  to  instruction  in  morality',  an  object .so desirable 
has  been  crowned  with  success.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed,  to 
shew  in  what  manner  such  a  plan  could  have  been  better  effected. 
That  it  could  not  be  in  the  manner  proposed,  has  been  already 
contended,  and,  we  trust,  demonstrated.  That,  in  the  system  at 
present  adopted,  and  into  which  system  the  one  proposed  would 
unavoidably  decline,  the  same  objects  could  not  be  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  attained,  and  that  better  could  not  be  aimed  at,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  beyond  question  or  dispute. 

In  pleading  the  cause  of  this  highly  valuable  portion  of  our 
Church  Service,  I  have  been  led  into  a  discussion,  which,  as  it 
proves  the  uselessness  of  the  change  desired  by  Dr.  Caley,is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  refutation  of  another  defect  charged  by  him 
upon  the  existing  system.  He  complains  that  the  Epistles 

and  Gospels,  and  Collects  that  precede  them  are  not  composed 

and  selected  with”  sufficient  “  regard  to  unity  of  subject  and 
design. ’’  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shewn  that  the  greatest 
“  unity  of  subject  and  design  ’  pervades  the  whole  of  our  Li- 
turgy ;  certainly  all  the  selections  from  Scripture  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  The  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  is  the  first  object,  the 

•  1  Kings,  18;  21.  +  Acts,  8;  20.  $  2  Kings,  5;  26,  27- 
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teaching  of  morality  the  second.  This  I  claim,  too,  to  be  the 
best  possible,  because  it  is  the  plan  every  where  observable 
throughout  the  composition  of  Scripture.  In  it,  faith  is  the 
main  object,  morality  the  subordinate  one.  The  same  unity  that 
I  claim,  and  have  attempted  to  prove,  as  existing  in  all  other 
portions  of  the  work,  I  claim  upon  the  same  evidence  here,  and, 
therefore,  recapitulation  is  unnecessary.  But  to  substantiate  what 
I  advance,  I  shall  adduce  an  authority,  which,  though  I  had  not 
seen  it  until  I  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  myself,  l  offer  to 
shew,  that  had  Dr.  Paley  consulted  any  work  of  authority  upon 
the  subject,  or  considered  the  matter  well  in  his  own  mind,  be¬ 
fore  he  came  to  such  a  conclusion,  his  censure  of  our  Liturgy 
must  have  been  withheld,  and  his  praise,  just  and  honourable  as 
far  as  it  goes,  must  have  been  unqualified. 

“In  the  annual  course  of  the  Gospels  for  Sundays  and  Holy- 
days,  the  chief  matter  and  substance  of  the  four  Evangelists  is 
collected  in  such  order  as  the  Church  thinks  most  convenient  to 
make  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  Congregation.  The  whole 
time,  from  Advent  to  Trinity  Sunday,  is  chiefly  taken  up  in  com¬ 
memorating  the  principal  acts  of  Providence  in  the  great  work 
of  our  redemption ;  and,  therefore,  such  portions  of  Scripture  are 
appointed  to  be  read  as  are  thought  most  suitable  to  the  several 
solemnities,  and  most  likely  to  enlighten  our  understanding,  and 
confirm  our  faith  in  the  mysteries  we  celebrate.  But  from  Tri¬ 
nity  Sunday  to  Advent,  the  Gospels  are  not  chosen  as  peculiarly 
proper  to  this  or  that  Sunday,  (for  that  could  only  be  observed  in 
the  greater  festivals)  but  such  passages  are  selected  out  of  the 
Evangelists  as  are  proper  to  our  meditation  at  all  times,  and  may 
singularly  conduce  to  the  making  us  good  Christians ;  such  as 
are  the  holy  doctrine,  deeds,  and  miracles  of  the  blessed  Jesus, 
who  always  went  about  doing  good,  and  whom  the  Church  al¬ 
ways  proposes  to  our  imitation.  The  Epistles  tend  to  the  same 
end,  being  frequent  Exhortations  to  an  uninterrupted  practice  of 
all  Christian  virtues.”* 

The  Collects  alone  remain  to  be  considered.  Another  extract 
from  the  author  already  cited  will  be  a  sufficient  vindication 
of  these  most  admirable  compilations.  Mr.  Wheatley,  after 
mentioning  several  reasons  that  have  been  assigned  for  these 
short  prayers,  bearing  the  name  of  Collects,  at  length  subjoins 
his  own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  in  which  I  entirely  concur, 
and  to  which  I  had  myself  previously  come,  from  a  consideration 
of  them,  in  connexion  with  the  times  and  seasons  for  which  they 
are  appointed,  or  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Mr.  Wheatley  concludes  the  enquiry  with  his  own 
opinion,  thus :  “  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Collects  for 
the  Sundays  and  Holy-days  bear  that  name,  upon  account  that 


Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer,  chap.  5,  sect.  26. 
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a  great  many  of  them  are  very  evidently  collected  out  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels/’ 

The  length  of  the  State  Prayers ,  as  they  are  termed,  affords 
another  source  of  complaint,  Dr.  Paley  alleging  that,  whatever 
may  be  pretended,  the  congregation  do  not  feel  that  interest  in 
them  which  must  be  felt,  ere  ever  prayers  are  offered  to  God  with 
earnestness.  Now,  first,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  very  business 
and  object  of  public  joint  prayer  is  to  supplicate  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  all  institutions  that  we  have  in  common,  and  in  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  which  all  ought  to  feel  equally  in¬ 
terested,  since  they  are  equally  beneficial  to  all.  If  this  feeling 
do  not  exist,  it  is  but  one  instance  of  those  contemplated  above, 
in  which  a  want  of  true  devotion  is  the  consequence  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  our  Liturgy,  and  in  order  to  remedy  which,  we  of¬ 
fered  some  brief  regulations  respecting  our  conduct  and  attention. 
But,  secondly,  if  it  be  in  any  degree  possible  to  judge  what  the 
feelings  of  men  are  on  these  occasions,  when  the  solemnity  re¬ 
quires  silence  and  sobriety  of  demeanour,  by  the  expressions 
made  use  of,  or  others,  the  fervor  of  loyalty  with  which  the  na¬ 
tional  anthems  are  joined  in,  and  the  hilarity  with  which  the 
healths  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  realm  are  toasted,  would  be 
sufficient  to  evince  the  public  feeling  in  favour  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  The  same  loyalty  ot  heart  would  influence 
the  devotion  of  those  who  confidently  trust  in  the  efficacy^  of 
prayer,  and  believe  in  the  Providence  of  God;  and  would  incline 
them  to  join  with  a  pure  spirit  of  piety  in  imploring  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  that  Providence  to  strengthen  and  support  the  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  of  the  country,  both  in  Church  and  State. 

Of  the  state  style9  which  is  also  blamed,  little  need  be  said. 
If  by  it  be  meant  the  calling  offices  and  institutions  by  their 
right  names,  the  short  answer  is,  under  what  other  names  could 
they  possibly  have  been  introduced  into  the  service,  so  as  to  give 
a  full  and  adequate  idea  of  all  that  were  to  be  prayed  for?  But 
if  the  epithets  “  gracious”  and  “religious”  be  the  cause  of  this 
censure,  this  is  easily  explained.  They  are  by  no  means  in¬ 
tended  as  applicable  to  the  particular  person  who  happens  to  fill 
the  office,  but  refer  to  the  office  itself,  and  imply  rather  what 
ought  to  be,  and  not  what  is,  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
individual. 

I  shall  close  these  remarks  in  favour  of  our  Liturgy  with  the 
honourable  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Dr.  Comber,  in  the  Pre¬ 
face  to  his  “  Companion  to  the  Temple,”  an  extract  with  which 
Bishop  Tomline  concludes  his  account  of  the  origin  and  gradual 
improvement  of  the  Liturgy “  Though  all  churches  in  the 
world  have,  and  ever  had,  forms  of  prayer,  yet  none  was  ever 
blessed  with  so  comprehensive,  so  exact,  and  so  inoffensive  a 
composure  as  ours,  which  is  so  judiciously  contrived,  that  the 
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wisest  may  exercise  at  once  their  knowledge  and  devotion ;  and 
yet  so  plain^  that  the  most  ignorant  may  pray  with  understanding: 
so  full,  that  nothing  is  omitted  which  is  fit  to  be  asked  in  public; 
and  so  particular,  that  it  compriseth  most  things  which  we  would 
ask  in  private ;  and  yet  so  short  as  not  to  tire  any  that  hath  true 
devotion.  Its  doctrine  is  pure  and  primitive ;  its  ceremonies  so 
few  and  innocent,  that  most  of  the  Christian  world  agree  in  them; 
its  method  is  exact  and  natural ;  its  language  significant  and  per¬ 
spicuous,  most  of  the  words  and  phrases  being  taken  out  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  rest  are  the  expressions  of  the  first  and 
purest  ages;  so  that  whoever  takes  exception  at  these,  must 
quarrel  with  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  fall  out  with 
the  church  in  her  greatest  innocence ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  impartial  and  excellent  Grotius,  (who  was  no  member  of, 
nor  had  any  obligation  to,  this  Church)  the  English  Liturgy  comes 
so  near  to  the  primitive  pattern,  that  none  of  the  reformed  churches 
can  compare  with  it.  Whoever  desires  to  worship  God  with 
zeal  and  knowledge,  spirit  and  truth,  purity  and  sincerity,  may 
do  it  by  these  devout  forms.  And  to  this  end  may  the  God  of 
peace  give  us  all  meek  hearts,  quiet  spirits,  and  devout  affections; 
and  free  us  from  all  sloth  and  prejudice,  that  we  may  have  full 
churches,  frequent  prayers,  and  fervent  charity ;  that,  uniting  in 
our  prayers  here,  we  may  all  join  in  his  praises  hereafter,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.’5 


FINIS. 
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